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TIMAEUS, AND DIODORUS’ ELEVENTH BOOK. 


Whatever one may think of Timaeus as a historian, and he 
does not lack detractors both ancient and modern,’ his influence 
can be felt on all later writers who deal with Sicily. At first 
there is a temptation to compare Timaeus with Hieronymus of 
Cardia, whose dead hand still reaches out across the centuries 
controlling our grouping of events after the death of the great 
Alexander.? With only 19 attested fragments, and one of them 
regarded by Jacoby as “doubtful,” * it has nevertheless been 
possible to rescue a great deal of Hieronymus by comparing the 
various extant accounts of the period and arriving at a lowest 
common denominator.* The methods that have been so successful 
might seem to promise even more satisfactory results with 
Timaeus for whom we have 164 fragments, some of considerable 


1 While the learned Polemon felt that Istrus ought to be drowned in 
his namesake (Ath., IX, 387 F), the two men seem not to have disagreed 
about Timaeus, whom each attacked in a separate work. Some eight 
fragments of Polemon’s Ta mpds Tiuaoy still survive (Miiller, F. H. G., 
III, pp. 126 ff.). But the harshest criticism of Timaeus comes from 
Polybius (see F.H.G., I, pp. liv-lvi). For varying modern judgments 
cf. George Grote, History of Greece, rev. ed., Vol. I (1869), p. 395; 
W. W. Tarn and G. T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilisation (3rd ed., 1952), 
p- 283; E. A, Barber in C. A. H., VII, p. 258; K. J. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, III, 2 (1923), p. 43; G. L. Barber in O.C.D., “ Timaeus ” 
(2). 

* For references and discussion see T. S. Brown, “Hieronymus of 
Cardia,” A.H.R., LII (1947), pp. 684 ff. 

8 Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, pp. 830-5. 

*See Brown, loc. cit., p. 692. 
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length. The attempt in fact has been made, but before dis- 
cussing the results of Laqueur’s detailed study ° it will be well 
first to consider the differences between the Hieronymus problem 
and the Timaeus problem. 

Hieronymus wrote contemporary history. He was the first 
to create a pattern of events for the period of his narrative. In 
doing so he relied, like Thucydides, on official sources of infor- 
mation and on his own experience. Both were lacking for the 
men who wrote after him so that they necessarily depended on 
his pioneer work. Had Thucydides’ history been lost his group- 
ing of events could still be reconstructed, like that of Hierony- 
mus, by a careful analysis of later accounts of the Peloponnesian 
War. But Timaeus was an utterly different kind of person. He 
belongs to the despised fraternity of armchair historians. His 
father was probably the tyrant of Tauromenium,’ and Timaeus 
may have had some political experience in his younger days, 
but the essential distinction to keep in mind is that he wrote 
his history, or most of it, during fifty years of exile in Athens, 
far away from the scenes he described. Then, too, the sweep 
of his history puts it in the Herodotean tradition, containing as 
it did an account of Sicilian events from the beginnings of Greek 
settlement in the west and bringing them down to his own day.® 
His information, however supplemented by local traditions, came 
primarily from books, and it speaks well for the libraries of 
Athens that he was able to write such a detailed account of 
Sicily and the west in absentia. Nor, unlike Thucydides and 
Hieronymus, does he restrict himself to a coherent narrative of 
events. Mythological stories,° cult practices,"* peculiar social 


5 For fragments see Jacoby, F. Gr. H., III B, pp. 592-658, esp. frs. 
12, 22, 50, 85, 93. Polybius, despite his antagonism, preserves more 
of Timaeus than anyone else. 

Richard Laqueur, “Timaios” (3) in R.-H., XI (1936), cols. 1076- 
1203, hereafter cited simply as Laqueur. 

7 See Diodorus Siculus, XVI, 7. 

® Cf. Polybius, XII, 25, i; Plut., De ewilio, 14. 

® Polybius, I, 5, 1, tells us he brought his history down to the 129th 
Olympiad (i.e. to 264 B.C.). He also dealt with the earliest period. 
See F. Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford, 1949), p. 118. 

1° See frs. 53, 82, 83, 85, 88, 89, etc. 

11 See frs. 35, 59, 147. 
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customs,!? natural phenomena,’* plant and animal life,’* lives 
of philosophers,?® strictures on other writers,’* all found a 
place in his rambling account. His method was discursive, 
punctuated with anecdote and antiquarian lore, so that the task 
of working out the overall plan and structure of his work is as 
difficult as it would be to restore Herodotus’ History from 164 
scattered notices.17 Granting that Timaeus was an omnivorous 
reader and that he gathered his information from a great variety 
of authors, it would still be possible to reconstruct much of his 
work if we knew that his success, like that of Livy, had been 
such as to eclipse all his predecessors. Unfortunately our evi- 
dence shows that other writers on Sicily continued to be known 
at a later date, writers like Antiochus of Syracuse and Phi- 
listus,1® not to mention Ephorus and Duris of Samos, who 
devoted considerable though not exclusive attention to Sicilian 
affairs.1° However, Timaeus remained the most voluminous 


12 See frs. 20, 50, 55, 56a, 64, 140, 144, 

18K. g. frs. 4lbe, 57, 58, 73. 

14 See frs, 3, 64, 81. 

18 See frs. 13-15, 26b, 30, 131, 134. 

16 See frs. 11, 12, 92, 110, 130, 156. His biting remarks about other 
writers won him the sobriquet of ’Em:riuacos (Suidas, s. v. Tluacos), while 
his habit of picking up trivial scraps of information or gossip won him 
the name of (ibid.). 

17JIn his introduction to Book V Diodorus praises the chronological 
accuracy and diligence of Timaeus, but upbraids him for long, untimely, 
and vituperative digressions. He goes on, by way of contrast, to speak 
gratefully about the clear organization of Ephorus. Cf. Laqueur, col. 
1181. 

18 Antiochus was the founder of Sicilian history whose floruit is given 
by Miiller as a little earlier than that of Thucydides (F. H. G., I, p. xlv). 
Unfortunately we have only 13 skimpy fragments (Jacoby, F. Gr. H., III 
B, pp. 543-51). Philistus is better known because of his relations with 
the Elder and the Younger Dionysius, and 77 of his fragments remain 
(ibid., pp. 558-67). Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a younger contemporary 
of Diodorus, seems to have consulted Antiochus’ work while in Rome 
(ef. A. R., I, 7; 12). 

7° For Ephorus this is clearly shown by his fragments. See Jacoby, 
F. Gr. H., II A, No. 70, frs. 66, 68, 91, 136-8, 186, 201-4, 219-21. Duris 
wrote a separate work on Agathocles as v.ell as a general history and 
an account of Samos. For some of the widely differing opinions about 
him, cf.: Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II C, pp. 115-17; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., rev. 
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writer on Sicily and Magna Graecia. His reputation endured 
despite the heroic attempts of Polybius to discredit it.2° Directly 
or indirectly our extant writers—men like Diodorus Siculus, 
Justin the epitomizer of Pompeius Trogus, Strabo, Plutarch, 
the unknown author of the pseudo-Aristotelian De mirabilibus 
auscultationibus, and Pausanias all remain in his debt.** But 
their debt not being confined to Timaeus, the scholar faces the 
difficult task of delimiting their sources. The obvious approach 
to this problem lies through the attested fragments of our 
author and the statements made about hi:. by other ancient 
writers. But such is not the method of Richard Laqueur.”” 
Finding the path from the fragments to our extant accounts 
an unsatisfactory one, Laqueur prefers to begin at the other end, 
with the accounts. Far and away the most detailed source we 
still have on Sicily is the Historical Library of Diodorus Siculus. 
Knowing that Diodorus did make use of Timaeus, Laqueur sets 
out to examine everything Diodorus says about Sicily with a 
view to separating out the Timaean layer from the rest.?* This 
method, even at the outset, however, presupposes a knowledge 
of just how Diodorus went about compiling his exasperating 


though invaluable history. We are asked to accept the view that 
Diodorus first made a paraphrase of one author, summarizing 
his whole account of a period, then later inserted passages of 
varying length from other writers to enliven or correct his 
narrative.** It is assumed that for many of the books with 
which we are concerned his main source was Ephorus,”>.but 
that Timaeus was his second most-used author.?® This scissors 


ed. IV, 1, pp. 479 f.; IV, 2, pp. 1-10; Miiller, 7. H.G., II, pp. 466-9; F. 
Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 
I, pp. 585-92; Paul Wendland as revised by Max Pohlenz in Gercke- 
Norden, III, pp. 127-8; Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. der griech. Lit., 
6 ed., II, 1, pp. 208 f.; F. Walbank in O.C. D. 

2° Discussed by Miiller, F. H. G., I, pp. liv-lv. 

21 See Laqueur, cols. 1188-90. 

*2 Tbid., col. 1076, where he complains that the fragments do not offer 

basis for evaluating Timaeus. 

28 Thid., col. 1083. 

24 Ibid., col. 1082, and again see col. 1182. 

25 Tbid., col. 1082. 

26 Ibid. 
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and paste interpretation saves one the inconvenience of allowing 
for any ideas of Diodorus himself. But can we ever be sure 
that an author who draws on his own experience while in Egypt 
may not also make a personal contribution on Sicily, his native 
land? 2” W. W. Tarn, who once referred to Diodorus rather 
slightingly as a “ conduit pipe,” ?* came to a different conclusion 
after examining the XVIIth book in detail.*® Nor should we 
utterly disregard what Diodorus tells us in his general preface— 
that he spent thirty years on his work, travelling far and wide 
to examine the places he describes (like a latter-day Polybius), 
learning Latin and residing for a considerable time in Rome.*° 
To be sure there is a conventional quality about his preface that 
reminds one forcibly of his near contemporaries, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Strabo; ** nevertheless, he has an idea of 
what a historian ought to do, and may be assumed to have 
carried out his own precepts to the limit of his ability. The 
Diodorus question cannot safely be reduced to a formula. In 
his narrative of events in Greece and in Asia in Books XVIII- 
XX he relied mainly on Hieronymus,** while Book XVII, as 
Tarn says: “. . . is a very complex piece of work, every passage 


has to be taken on its merits, and often enough the source 
cannot now be detected.” ** Bearing these facts in mind, let us 
see if we can which method Diodorus used in writing about 
Sicily in Book XI.* 


27 See I, 22, 4; 83, 8-9. Laqueur does admit that the remarks about 
Agyrium in XVI, 83, 3 may be Diodorus’ own contribution. See 
Laqueur, col. 1161. 

°8 Hell. Civ. (2nd ed., 1930), p. 253. In the 3rd ed. this phrase has 
been deleted. 

2° W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, II, Sources and Studies (1948), 

. 63. 

80], 4, 1-5. 

31 Cf. Dionys., A. R., I, 7; Strabo, Geog., I, 23; II, 5, 11. 

32 This is accepted also by his most recent editor, R. M. Geer (Loeb 
ed., vol. IX, p. vii); Tarn also agrees (Alew., II, p. 63). 

88 Tbid., p. 86. 

%4 Alois Scherr, a student of Laqueur’s, published his Tiibingen disser- 
tation (Diodors XI. Buch, Kompositions- u. Quellenstudien) in 1933. 
He has less to say about Sicily and the West, but he does believe that 
Diodorus worked out his account from Timaeus and Ephorus, chiefly 
from the former (p. 26). Laqueur takes Scherr’s study as the starting 
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Of the ninety-two chapters in this book, twenty-five are 
primarily occupied with Sicily and the west (viz. 20-26; 38; 
48-49; 51-53; 66-68; 72-73; 76; 86-87; 89-92), while one 
chapter is fairly evenly divided between east and west (c. 88). 
In one or two instances we find comparisons between east and 
west, e.g. Syracusan “petalism” with Athenian ostracism (c. 
87); the achievements of Gelon in the west with those of 
Themistocles in the east (c. 23). The rest of Book XI is 
chiefly concerned with the Greek east, with an occasional digres- 
sion on Persia.** It has long been felt that Ephorus lies behind 
this narrative as a whole.°* On the other hand we are confronted 
by complete reticence on the part of Diodorus. Not once in Book 
XI does he so much as mention the name of Ephorus.*” On the 
contrary, the only historian he cites by name is Herodotus, whose 
work he says ended with the siege of Sestos (c. 37), clearly 
implying he has been using him as a source. Fortunately we 
still have Herodotus, and it is hard to see how Diodorus un- 
assisted could have produced his garbled version of the Persian 
War. That Ephorus is at least partly responsible cannot be 
denied when we read Diodorus’ story of the betrayal at Ther- 


point for his own more detailed analysis (col. 1083), but the con- 
clusions he arrives at are not identical. It is only fair to note that 
Scherr regards Diodorus as less of a nonentity than most modern 
scholars do (p. vii), but his own analysis seldom bears out his preface. 

35 EK. g. c. 69 where Ctesias may be the source, directly or indirectly. 

36 Grote seems to have been moving in this direction. See his Hist. of 
Greece, rev. ed., Vol. V (1870), p. 114, n. 1, where he says: “... 
Diodorus (XI, 50) who evidently did not here copy Thucydides, but 
probably had Ephorus for his guide.” G. L. Barber in the 0. C.D. does 
not hesitate to write: “Our knowledge of E. largely depends on the 
fact that he was the chief source of Diodorus bks. 11-16, whose abridg- 
ment follows him very closely.” 

87 Tarn (Alew., II, p. 87) regards Diodorus’ failure to name writers 
in Book XVII as evidence that the book “was a tolerably complex 
work,” and he contrasts this with “the frequent references in XVIII 
and XIX to Hieronymus.” However, these references (XVIII, 42, 1; 
50, 4; XIX, 44, 3; 100, 1-3) are all connected with Hieronymus’ own 
participation in the political events of his day. In XX, where he was 
still the chief source, Diodorus fails to mention his name. This suggests 
that Diodorus mentioned Hieronymus only when Hieronymus mentioned 
himself. If that be true, Diodorus’ failure to mention Ephorus in XI 
or, for that matter, Clitarchus in XVII is irrelevant. 
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mopylae. In Herodotus, Ephialtes the traitor is high-lighted, 
while in Diodorus the traitor is merely an anonymous Trachinian 
and our attention is riveted on the patriotic Tyrrhastiadas, un- 
known to Herodotus, whose home like that of Ephorus is in 
Cyme, and who warns the Spartans that they have been 
betrayed.*® 

Granted that Diodorus used Ephorus in Book XI, did he use 
him the way he did Hieronymus in Books XVIII-XX or as he 
used Clitarchus in Book XVII? The latter view is preferable 
if only because of the fact that Book XI is such a miserable 
narrative of events, so inconsequential, so carelessly thought 
out. Such faults do not suggest a single literary source like 
Ephorus,**® particularly when we see what Diodorus could do 
when he got hold of an author and stayed with him.*° 

In this connection much is made of Ephorus’ fragment 191.** 
However, Ephorus’ name does not appear in the document, and 
identification is made solely on resemblances to the text of 
Diodorus. All this proves is that Diodorus and fragment 191 
have a common source, not that Ephorus is that source. Inci- 
dentally, we do get rather a pathetic glimpse of Diodorus at 
work timidly adding a touch of what he must have regarded as 
color to the narrative. In speaking of Cimon’s naval victory, 
both fragment 191 and the inscription later quoted by Diodorus 
say that Cimon captured 100 ships and their crews.*? Diodorus 
adds zAciovs 5¢—“ more than” 100 ships with their crews! * 

Evidently no argument based on the content of Diodorus XI- 
XVI rather than on the attested fragments can be valid to de- 
termine the general characteristics of Ephorus’ work.** In 


88 XI, 8, 5. Cf. Herod., VII, 213-18. 

8° We are unusually fortunate in having enough passages directly 
quoted from Ephorus to give some idea of his style. See esp. frs. 20, 
30b, 63, 71, 96 (F. Gr. H., IIT A, No. 70). 

“°K. g. Euhemerus in V, 42-6; Iambulus in II, 55-60; or Hieronymus 
in XVITI-XX. 

“In F.Gr.H., II A, p. 96 from papyrus fragments found at 
Oxyrhynchus. 

“2 Ibid., p. 97, line 18; cf. Diod., XI, 62, 3. 

48 Diod., XI, 60, 6. 

** Yet G. L. Barber implies the opposite. See above, n. 36. However, 
he relies on fr. 191, lacunae in which have been industriously filled by 
borrowing from the text of Diodorus. 
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Book XI such a procedure is especially unsound because most 
of Diodorus’ statements about Greek affairs have such a clear 
Athenian bias as to presuppose an Atthis in the background— 
Hellanicus or some later writer.** We simply do not know 
whether Diodorus used an Atthis to supplement what he got 
from Ephorus, or some other writer who used an Atthis, or 
Ephorus alone. 

As we come to examine the “ western ” parts of Book XI we 
are on even more uncertain ground. The use of Ephorus has 
been inferred because Diodorus, like Ephorus, links the Persian 
invasion of Xerxes with the Carthaginian attack on Sicily.*® 
Herodotus, who had a special interest in the west, and who is 
aware of differing accounts of the struggle,*’ would certainly 
have mentioned this connection had he heard of it; but he is 
silent. Therefore this combination is the work of a later writer, 
either Ephorus or someone used by Ephorus.** However, there 
are no verbal resemblances between Ephorus’ fragment and the 
passages in Diodorus.*® Is Ephorus the only writer used by 
Diodorus who linked the two invasions? That is not at all 
likely. An invention which continues to fascinate modern 
scholars, who ought to know better,°° is not apt to have seemed 
unattractive in antiquity. The connection between the two wars 
would have appealed to the eulogists of Athens as obviously as 
it did to the Sicilian historians. From the Sicilian point of view 


45 This is shown by the anecdotal character of the treatment of 
Themistocles (XI, 39, 4-40, 4; 41, 1-43, 3), Myronides (XI, 81, 4-83, 4), 
and Tolmides (XI, 84, 2-85, 2). 

46 Cf. F'. Gr. H., II A, No. 70 (Ephorus), fr. 186; Diod., XI, 1, 4; 20, 
1. See also F.Gr.H., II C, p. 88 for Jacoby’s comments on fr. 186. 
Scherr (Diodors XI. Buch, p. 2) does not even consider the possibility 
that Ephorus found this combination in an earlier writer. 

47K. g. VII, 165 for a Sicilian version differing from Herodotus’ main 


account. 


48 Jacoby rightly mentions Antiochus of Syracuse in this connection. 


See F. Gr. H., II C, p. 88, lines 32-5. 

4° T.e. Ephorus, fr. 186 and Diod., XI, 1, 4; 20, 1. 

50 The roster includes Theodor Mommsen (Rémische Geschichte, 9 ed., 
I, p. 321) and Eduard Meyer (cited by Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II C, p. 88, 
line 32), but not K. J. Beloch (Griech. Gesch., rev. ed., II, 1, p. 72, 
n. 2) or R. Hackforth (0. A.H., IV, p. 378). 
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their victory at Himera was won in the common cause of 
Hellenism ; from the Athenian view Xerxes’ appeal to Carthage 
was one more proof of his machiavellian plot against Athens. 
The most that can be said on the basis of this and other frag- 
ments of Ephorus is that he interested himself in western history, 
and that, as Diodorus occasionally used Ephorus on the west in 
later books, he may also have done so in Book XI.** 

However, we cannot possibly stretch the Ephorus theory to 
account for all the information on Sicily in Book XI. Certain 
passages can only be derived from a Sicilian historian.°? At 
least a part of this must come from Timaeus, but what part? °° 
Had Diodorus only been as transparent in his methods as we 
could have wished, he would simply have used Timaeus to sup- 
plement Ephorus, then have continued with Timaeus all the 
way down to 264 B.C.°* But he does cite Philistus and Duris 
of Samos,®* which proves that his local Sicilian information 
came from more than one source. Can it be seriously argued 
that he failed to consult the celebrated Antiochus of Syracuse, 


51 Jacoby believes Ephorus’ history was organized on a regional basis, 
the four great divisions being Greece, the East, the West, and Mace- 
donia. Such fragments as we have from Books VII (frs. 57 and perhaps 
132-9) ; XII (fr. 66); XVI (frs. 68, 69, and perhaps 201-4) ; XXVIII- 
XXIX (frs. 89-92 and perhaps 218-21) are exclusively concerned with 
the West (F. Gr. H., II C, p. 26). The proof that Diodorus used Ephorus 
on the west is confined to four references (frs. 201-4), in each of which 
a comparison is made by Diodorus between figures given by Ephorus 
with those given by Timaeus. These comparisons may have been found 
ready-made in Diodorus’ source. Conceivably they may have been given 
by Timaeus, who went out of his way to criticize Ephorus. See e.g. 
Ephorus, fr. 111 from Polybius, XII, 28, 8-12. 

52 E.g. XI, 25, 2-5; 26, 3; 38, 4-5, ete. 

58 For references and discussion see Laqueur, cols., 1083-94. 

54 This is where Timaeus ends and Polybius begins (Polyb., I, 5, 1). 
We have no right, with Laqueur, to brush aside this statement on the 
ground that while 264 is a good beginning it is a bad ending (Laqueur, 
col. 1082). Timaeus anticipated Polybius in attaching great significance 
to Roman-Carthaginian relations if we are to judge by fr. 60 (F. Gr. H., 
III B, p. 619, from Dionys., A. R., I, 74 init.), where he asserts that 
Rome and Carthage were founded the same year. 

55 Viz. Duris in XV, 60, 6; XXI, 6 (F.Gr.H., II A, No. 76, T 5 and 
F 56a); Philistus in V, 6 (F. Gr. H., III B, p. 563, fr. 45). 
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he being a Sicilian, when Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Strabo, 
both outsiders, did so? °° 

Chapters 20-26 constitute the longest section on Sicily in 
Book XI, and they give us the narrative of the Carthaginian 
invasion of 480 B. C.5? This campaign was necessarily described 
by all the authors in question, viz. Ephorus, Antiochus, Philistus, 
and Timaeus. Felix Jacoby, usually so circumspect, attributes 
the narrative to Timaeus, apparently by the simple process of 
subtracting Ephorus and obtaining Timaeus as a remainder.** 
Four passages have been used in such a way as to suggest that 
Diodorus first followed Ephorus, then deserted him for Timaeus. 
They are: Diodorus, XI, 1, 4; Ephorus’ fragment 186; Hero- 
dotus, VII, 158; and Diodorus, XI, 21, 1. The first two, already 
discussed in part, merely prove that both Diodorus’ source and 
Ephorus (or his source!) linked the two invasions. The Ephorus 
fragment goes on to say that Gelon had gathered together 200 
ships, 2000 cavalry, and 10,000 infantry when he learned of the 
Carthaginian expedition against Sicily. Herodotus says that 
Gelon had been willing to promise 200 triremes, 20,000 hoplites, 
2000 cavalry, 2000 bowmen, 2000 slingers, and 2000 light cavalry 
(ixmoSpépyor) to aid the Greeks. The fourth passage says that 
when Gelon left Syracuse to help Himera he took with him no 
less than 50,000 infantry and more than 5000 cavalry. In 
other words Jacoby appears to believe that the two Diodorus 
passages are in conflict, that in the first he is following Ephorus, 
in the second someone else, ergo Timaeus. But Diodorus does 
not tell us how many men Gelon promised. His account of the 
Greek appeal to Gelon was in Book X, now lost except for 
fragments.°® It may or may not have agreed with Ephorus’ 


56 For Strabo see ibid., Antiochus frs. 3a, 7-13; for Dionysius, ibid., 
frs. 2, 4-6. 

57 For doubts about the dating of Himera in 480, cf. Beloch, Griech. 
Gesch., rev. ed., II, 2, pp. 165 f., and T. J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks 
(Oxford, 1948), p. 422. 

58This appears to be Jacoby’s procedure. See his comments on 
Ephorus, fr. 186 (F. Gr. H., II C, p. 88). 

°° The fragments indicate that while Gelon’s promised aid was very 
tempting his price was too high. See Loeb ed. (vol. IV, C. H. Old- 
father), X, 33-4 and also preface to XI. 
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fragment 186. Nor does Herodotus help. Jacoby says Hero- 
dotus’ figures were the basis of Ephorus’ account, and even sug- 
gests we correct the figures of the fragment to correspond.” 
This is reckless indeed, when we note that Herodotus gives no 
figures for Gelon’s forces at Himera—merely for troops he offered 
to send to Greece under certain conditions—and also when we 
note that the Ephorus fragment refers to a still different 
situation—the troops Gelon had assembled (presumably for aid 
to Greece despite their rejection of his terms) at the time he 
heard of the Carthaginian attack. The number of troops Gelon 
actually led against the Carthaginians would naturally be much 
larger than the number of troops he promised to send or had 
actually collected to send overseas. Even the assumption that 
if there were a discrepancy Timaeus’ figures would be larger 
is belied by the fact that on four separate occasions in Books 
XIII-XIV Diodorus cites such discrepancies, and that on each 
occasion Timaeus’ figures are more conservative than those of 
Ephorus.* 

Returning now to the scissors and paste theory of Laqueur, 
we find that he distinguishes two narratives unskilfully woven 
together for the Himera campaign, each distinct from the other, 
both at variance with Herodotus.® The basic account he accepts 
as that of Ephorus on the inconclusive testimony of fragment 
186 already discussed, but he finds discrepancies with this ac- 
count which he explains as insertions from another source— 
Timaeus.®* 

Chapter 20 begins by reminding us that the Carthaginians 
have agreed to attack Sicily when the Persians attack the Greeks. 
Hamilcar is to lead an expedition comprising no less than 
300,000 infantry, more than 2000 warships, and also over 3000 
supply ships. Here we may look back to chapter 1 where we 
read that after three years of preparation Carthage succeeded 
in assembling more than 300,000 men but only 200 ships.* 
Chapter 1 is much more explicit in that it distinguishes between 


60 F, Gr. H., II C, p. 88, line 22. 

$1 Viz. Diod., XIII, 54, 5; 60, 5; 80, 5; XIV, 54, 4. 
62 See Laqueur, cols. 1083-6. 

Ibid., esp. col. 1085. 

64 Diodorus is at it again. Cf. XI, 60, 6. 
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the regular troops recruited from all parts of Libya and from 
Carthage, and the mercenaries obtained in Italy, Liguria, Gaul, 
and Iberia. Herodotus’ more succinct account also gives us a 
total of 300,000 men consisting of Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Elisycae, Sardinians, and Corsicans,® but he says 
nothing about ships. It is worth noting that Herodotus refers 
to Hamilcar as ’Apidxas; chapter 1 does not mention him by 
name; chapter 20 calls him ’AyiAxwy; and other references in 
Diodorus are to ’ApiAxas.°° Herodotus’ omission of the fleet can 
be excused because of the brevity of his account, and the fact 
that he is concerned only with Himera. His listing of the Car- 
thaginian troops is reasonably close to that of chapter 1. And the 
200 ships of chapter 1 is also a reasonable number of warships 
to protect an expedition planned to strike at Sicily on the ground. 
But in chapter 20 we evidently have a different source, the 
object of which is to exaggerate the Carthaginian effort, thus 
doing greater honor to Sicilian resistance. This point of view 
coincides with that of chapter 23 where we read: 


Therefore many writers compare this battle (i.e. Himera) 


with that of the Greeks at Plataea, and Gelon’s stratagem 
with the machinations of Themistocles. The greatest ex- 
cellence being displayed on both occasions, some assign the 
primacy to one, some to the other. But although before 
the battle there was consternation both in Sicily and in 
Greece because of the numbers of barbarians, the Sicilians 
prevailed first and the knowledge of Gelon’s victory put 
new heart into the Greeks at home. In both places the 
struggle was for the rule of the whole country, but the 
Persian king escaped and many myriads with him, while 
the Carthaginians not only lost their general but also those 
who were with him. It was even said that not a man escaped 
as a messenger to Carthage. Furthermore, of the two most 
famous leaders of the Greeks, Pausanias and Themistocles, 
the former was put to death by his fellow citizens for 
rapacity and treason, while the latter was driven out of 
Greece entirely, into the hands of his worst enemy Xerxes, 
with whom he remained the rest of his days. But Gelon 
increased in reputation among the Syracusans after the 


65 VIT, 165. 
66 Viz. XI, 21, 4 (twice); 21, 5 (twice); 22, 1. 
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battle, grew old in the kingship and died an honored man. 
So strong was the good will felt towards him by his fellow- 
countrymen that the rule remained under three members of 
the same house. 


This passage is muddled in that comparisons between Plataea 
and Himera are confused with comparisons between Himera 
and Salamis, as Scherr demonstrates.*’ Unfortunately, historical 
anachronisms are not proof of dual authorship, and their pres- 
ence here need not mean that Diodorus was introducing ézawo 
of his own into the narrative ** unless we find evidence of two 
distinct points of view. Laqueur, apparently realizing this, 
suggests that we have here two sources, one of which keeps the 
balance even between Plataea and Himera.®® But such a con- 
clusion is not warranted by the text. The anonymity of the 
“many writers who compare the battle ” is a transparent literary 
device enhancing the value of the pro-Sicilian interpretation by 
making it appear to emerge as the result of a careful weighing 
of pro’s and con’s. But this brings us back to the 2000 warships 
and 3000 supply vessels of chapter 20. Surely they derive from 
the same source, being invented for the sole purpose of surpassing 
Herodotus’ figures for the fleet of Xerxes.” 

Assuming that chapters 20 and 23 are both from the same 
mould, we may, for lack of a better name, call their original 
the *AuiAxwy source. The same tendency may be observed in at 
least one part of chapter 58 where, as in chapter 23, we get a 
favorable judgment on Themistocles emerging as a result of 
conflicting opinions, and where, precisely as in chapter 23, 
Themistocles is said to have been hunted down by his fellow 
Greeks and paradoxically to have been saved by his worst enemy. 
Very interesting is the statement with which chapter 24 begins: 


°7 Diodors XI. Buch, pp. 12-13. 

$8 Tbid., p. 13. 

°° Laqueur, col. 1085. 

°C. H. Oldfather (Loeb ed.) has accepted Dindorf’s emendation (XI, 
20, 2) of diaxooiwy instead of the MS dicx:Alwy for the number of war- 
ships. This is evidently done to make Diodorus consistent with himself 
(cf. XI, 1,5) but “c’est 1&4 son moindre défaut! ” Diodorus was follow- 
ing different sources, and even the emendation fails to take into 
account the 3000 supply ships. Herodotus had 1207 warships (VII, 89) 
and 3000 other vessels (VII, 97). 
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It happened that on the very day Gelon won his victory 
Leonidas and his men were contending with Xerxes at 
Thermopylae, as though some god appropriately devised 
that the most splendid victory and the most glorious defeat 
should take place at the same time. 


Why change the Herodotean synchronism of Himera and Sala- 
mis? 7! Obviously the object is to give the Sicilian Greeks the 
priority claimed for them in chapter 23.7? The ’Apidxwy writer 
apparently carried out a fairly elaborate comparison between 
events on the two fronts. However, he has created a further 
difficulty for himself by pushing back Himera. If Gelon had 
already won his war, why was he absent at Salamis?** There 
is evidence in Pindar of a previously unexplained naval tri- 
umph.’* There is also the puzzle as to the activities of Car- 
thage’s ally, Anaxilas of Rhegium, whose fleet must have kept 
Gelon’s fleet from sailing through the straits.*° May we not 
infer that the ’AyiAxwy author described Syracusan naval opera- 
tions following Himera, no doubt comparing them with the 
Greeks at Salamis? Such an account would have been written 
early because its background suggests knowledge of the military 
realities of 480 B.C. Such a writer would not have remarked, 
as Diodorus later does, that the Carthaginians feared an invasion 
by the triumphant Greeks!** But it might have occurred to 
Timaeus who knew all about the invasion attempt of Agathocles. 
The ’ApiAxwy source cannot have been Timaeus because Timaeus 


71 Herod., VII, 166. 

7? Scherr fails to note that this change was unnecessary to explain 
the priority of Himera over Plataea. Its real object is to show that 
Himera was the first clear-cut victory over the barbarians (cf. Scherr, 
p. 13). 

78 The Corcyraeans blamed the Etesian winds for their own failure 
to reach Salamis in time (Herod., VII, 168). The Cretans were even 
more resourceful. They finally convinced themselves and perhaps Plato 
(Laws, IV, 707 B-C) that they had fought at Salamis. See H. van 
Effenterre, La COréte et le Monde Grec (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Fran- 
gaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Paris, 1948), p. 36. 

"For references and discussion see Dunbabin, Western Greeks, pp. 
425-6. 

75 Ibid. See also Hackforth in C. A. H., IV, p. 379. 

76 XI, 24, 4. 
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avoided fantastic figures for Carthaginian armaments, as noted 
above.’7 But the existence of this source serves to put us on 
our guard against over-simplifying the Diodorus problem. 
Returning to chapter 20 we note that Hamilcar crossed over 
the Libyan Sea and reached Panormus, but not without losing 
the transports bringing cavalry ™* and chariots in a storm. This 
storm, unknown to Herodotus, looks like a doublet for the storm 
that whittled down Xerxes’ fleet because the god wished to make 
the contest more equal.7? We have already met this same 
thoughtful deity arranging an appropriate date for Himera. 
Continuing, we find that Hamilcar, like his partner Xerxes, 
is contemptuous of his opponents. Weathering the storm and 
reaching port he announces that the war is already won. He had 
only feared that the ocean might rob him of victory! ®° Resting 
his men for three days and repairing the fleet, Hamilcar pro- 
ceeded overland towards Himera, while the fleet sailed along- 
side. Arrived before Himera he proceeded to fortify a double 
camp, one for the fleet which was hauled up on shore, the other 
for the army, facing Himera. The whole fortified area blocked 
off Himera on the west all the way from the hills above the 
town to the sea. Unloading his cargo ships Hamilcar sent them 
off to Libya and to Sardinia for further supplies. In the assault 
which immediately followed the Himerans were roughly handled 
in battle before the city, and Theron sent off to Gelon for help. 
The concluding chapters of Diodorus on Himera (chapters 
21-22) are the result of combining at least two sources, but 
Laqueur’s efforts to separate them appear arbitrary and uncon- 
vincing. This follows from his insistence throughout that our 
two sources must be Ephorus and Timaeus, and that Diodorus 
is a complete nonentity. Diodorus tells us that when Gelon 
heard of the trouble in Himera he promptly led his army of 
50,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry out of Syracuse. Drawing near 


77 As shown by the passages cited above, n. 61. 

78C. H. Oldfather (Loeb ed.) renders rods immeis xai ra dpyara (XI, 
20,2) as “the horses and chariots,” perhaps infiuenced by Hackforth, 
C.A.H., IV, p. 379. 

7 Herod., VIII, 13. 

8° Anyone who has entered the modern harbor of Palermo (Panormus) 
with the north wind blowing will appreciate Hamilcar’s feelings. 
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the city after a rapid march (Savicas raxéws ddov Kat 
mhnodoas TH Toda (21, 1) he gave heart to the Himerans who 
had been dismayed (xararerAnypévovs) at the Carthaginian num- 
bers. He pitched camp in a suitable spot near the city, and 
fortified it, meanwhile sending out his cavalry to attack the 
enemy. Taking them by surprise, scattered over the country-side 
as they were, the cavalry captured as many prisoners as they 
could manage, and brought more than 10,000 of them into the 
city. In this way Gelon won great credit and the Himerans came 
to despise the enemy. Gelon then unstopped the gates pre- 
viously barricaded by Theron, and even made new entrances 
to be used if needed. 

This account is quite clear, even logical, and it fits the 
previous chapter admirably. Theron’s inadequacy, hinted at 
before, is now emphasized by the detail about the gates. The 
source is still the *ApiAxwv source. The Himerans were xarazer- 
Anypévor at the size of the Carthaginian army, just as the Greeks 
both in Greece and in Sicily are said to have been at the size of 
the barbarian armies, in chapter 23. But now the great man 
has come and everything is transformed. The Carthaginians are 
rounded up like sheep by the Sicilian cavalry and a good round 
number taken captive. The defenselessness of these men against 
a cavalry attack fits in admirably with Hamilcar’s loss of his 
cavalry at sea.** Laqueur, however, with one snip of the shears 
cuts out everything which follows 77 (21, 1),*? 
completing this mutilated sentence with another snipping begin- 
ning with the words eiMs é{jre (21,3)! Could anything be 
more unreasonable or unnecessary ? 

The first real break comes in 21, 3 where Diodorus telegraphs 
his intentions by the obvious transitional phrase: KaOdAov 8 
Tédwv orparnyia Kai ovvéce: Siadépwv edOds xrrA. And we are 
well-launched on the famous story of how Gelon intercepted the 
message from Selinus to Hamilcar and learned all about the 
enemy plan to receive a contingent of allied Greek cavalry. The 
whole story of victory by introducing Syracusan cavalry mas- 
querading as friends of Carthage is very different from the less 


81 See above and n. 78. 
82 Laqueur, cols. 1083 f. 
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theatrical narrative we have been following. Incidentally, the 
text bristles with references to Hamilcar, this time as ’ApiAxas.** 
The source here may well be Timaeus. An improbable device like 
that of the intercepted messenger suggests an armchair his- 
torian. But Timaeus must have had some material to work with. 
It is likely, despite Herodotus’ silence, that Gelon may have got 
spies into the Carthaginian camp and created a diversion by 
setting fire to the fleet. Also Gelon’s new gates for Himera must 
have had some significance in the battle. 

With chapter 22, 4 Diodorus seems to have gone back to the 
*AuiAkwv source. It includes a statement on casualties, 150,000 
slain with all survivors taken prisoner, of which our author 
could make good use in comparing the two wars. The praise of 
Gelon for his brilliant orparyynya does not refer to the inter- 
ception of the messenger any more than the same word does in 
chapter 23. The messenger episode is referred to as a matter of 
chance 7d 21,3). The Gelon of the 
*ApiAxwv source makes his own opportunities—like his great rival 
Themistocles. 

Whether the ’ApiAxwv source be identified with Antiochus * 
or with some other unknown Sicilian writer, the fact that Dio- 
dorus was using more than two authors can hardly be disputed, 
and with the acceptance of that fact much of the elaborate 
reconstruction of Laqueur falls to the ground. This does not 
mean that important sections of Timaeus are not embedded in 
the Historical Library; it does suggest that we cannot simply 
subtract Ephorus to obtain Timaeus. Book XI, the starting 
point of Scherr and Laqueur,** is a particularly poor place to 
begin, and that for several reasons. Not only is this book one in 
which Diodorus fails to cite his sources, but also it deals with 
a period in which Timaeus’ personal prejudices have less scope. 


83 For the references to *Auldxas see above, n. 66. The ’AulAxcwy source 
prefers not to repeat the proper name. Instead we find odros (20,2) or 
avrés (20,5). Usually his name is merely assumed as the subject of 
the verb. This suggests different authorship even if the form ’AyuiAcwy 
crept in by scribal error. 

%* Jacoby’s statement that Antiochus “intended from the first to 
supplement Herodotus’ work of universal history in regard to the west ” 
(Atthis, p. 118) would certainly fit such an identification. 

85 See above, n. 34. 
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Gelon is an historical figure whose victory at Himera ensured 
him of favorable treatment by later writers, both by Timaeus 
and those on whom Timaeus relied for his information. The 
nearer we approach Timaeus’ own day, the more likely are 
Timaeus’ views to have diverged from those of other writers. 
This is demonstrably true of the age of Dionysius ** and even 
more likely when we come to the time of Agathocles.** Further- 
more, in the later period we have the great advantage of being 
. able to use Plutarch to supplement Diodorus.** Laqueur is of 
course aware of this, but by the time he comes to deal with the 
later books he has already worked out his criteria for dis- 
tinguishing Timaeus, from the much more conjectural material 
in Book XI. His determination to identify every borrowing has 
led him to make very arbitrary distinctions. Three examples 
may serve as illustrations. 

Laqueur tells us that Timaeus was fond of the phrase, advoAaBav 
rovs orpatwras.*® Is there any valid distinction between this and 
the expression so often used by Diodorus in Book XVII, where 
he cannot have been following Timaeus, of dvadaBov rv 
Svvayv? °° Then he pounces on the phrase ‘EAAjvwv “EAAnvas, 


“ Greek against Greek,” ®* which reappears eight books later as 
"EdAAnves xa? “EXAnjvov.®? We are asked to accept this as an inven- 


8*See Timaeus, frs. 107, 108, 110, 114, 117 (F.Gr.H., III B, pp. 
632 ff.). 

87 Wilhelm Nitsche, Kénig Philipp’s Brief an die Athener und Hierony- 
mos von Kardia (Berlin, 1876), p. 6, argues for attributing substantial 
portions of Diodorus’ account of Agathocles to Duris of Samos. Beloch 
sees both Timaeus and Duris in Diodorus’ account, though he believes 
Diodorus used an intermediary source (@riech. Gesch., 2 ed., IV, 2, p. 
8). Since Diodorus’ account of Agathocles shows two interpretations 
and since Timaeus had been forced into exile by Agathocles it is natural 
to see in Timaeus the source of the more unfavorable version. Even 
Thucydides had no charity for Cleon. 

88 This applies particularly to his Dion and his Timoleon. For an 
estimate of Plutarch’s special usefulness, see Piero Treves in “ His- 
toriography, Greek,” 0.C.D., paragraph 7. 

6° Laqueur, col. 1085. It is anything but reassuring to find virtually 
the same expression (Diod., XIII, 75, 2) attributed to Ephorus 
(Laqueur, col. 1112)! 

*° Diod., XVII, 21 ad fin.; 83; 104. 

*1 Diod., XI, 53, 4. See Laqueur, col. 1089. 

XTX, 7, 4. 
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tion of Timaeus. Even more questionable is the selection of a 
single word, xaraxAnpovxoiv.°* The practice which it describes 
was common in Sicily in the period * and the word could hardly 
be avoided by any historian. In fact we find this same expres- 
sion in the “eastern” part of Book XI, where Diodorus is 
presumably following Ephorus.*° 

It would be as fruitless as it is unnecessary to continue further 
this analysis of the text of Diodorus’ eleventh book. Enough 
has already been said to demonstrate that this is not a satis- 
factory method for recovering lost passages of Timaeus. We 
must be content to accept the fact that the Historical Library 
is a complex, from which we can separate out the contributions 
of any one author only by using the attested fragments of that 
author as a touchstone. Only after a careful evaluation of the 
fragments of Timaeus can we approach the text of Diodorus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, or some other late writer with any hope of 
extending our knowledge of his sources.°* Even identifications 
should be made on the basis of correspondence in thought rather 
than similarities in vocabulary or style. The latter method is 
valid only if we have a fragment which contains a direct quota- 
tion from an author, of substantial length to serve as a model. 


No such fragment has yet been recovered from the Sicilian 
History of Timaeus. 


*8 Laqueur, col. 1093. Later he assigns a passage to Timaeus on the 
basis of xaraxAnpovxjca: (col. 1099), found in Diod., XIII, 30, 2. 

*4 See Hackforth, C. A. H., IV, p. 372; V, p. 154. 

* XI, 60, 2, describing Cimon’s treatment of Scyros. 

°¢ It may be doubted whether this method can ever yield for Timaeus 
the 180 printed pages of Diodorus’ text claimed for him by Laqueur 
(col. 1190), but what we do obtain can be relied on. It is also worth 
noting that on the same evidence Laqueur decides that Ephorus is the 
main source for the “ western” parts of Book XI, while Scherr argues 
for Timaeus (Diodors XI. Buch, p. 26). The strong possibility of 
intermediary sources for Diodorus should also be kept in mind. See 
Alberto Gitti, Alessandro Magno all’Oasi di Siwah, Il Problema delle 
Fonti (Bari, 1951), p. 43. 
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THE CHALCIDIANS IN THRACE. 


The aims of this paper are twofold: (I) to show that the 
Chalcidians in Thrace were colonists of Euboic Chalcis, and not, 
as suggested by E. Harrison,’ a northern Greek tribe like their 
neighbors, the Bottiaei, and (II) to determine which of the 
Thracian towns were Chalcidic. These two problems are, in a 
sense, separate, but they both are intensified by the vagueness 
and diffusion of the ancient evidence. The early date of these 
colonies,” their subsequent formation into the Chalcidic League 
under Olynthus with its accompanying partial synoecismus, and 
the destruction of the League by Philip of Macedon all combine 
to make the evidence difficult.® 


In searching for the origin of the Thracian Chalcidians we 
must first set forth the pertinent literary evidence in chrono- 
logical order. These people are mentioned earliest by Hero- 


dotus, who lists them (VII, 185, 2), as 76 XaAxidixdv yévos, among 
those who supplied troops to Xerxes. He also states (VIII, 
127) that in 479 B.C. the retreating Persians took Olynthus 
from the Bottiaei and handed it over to the Chalcidians under 
Critobulus of Torone. Thucydides often speaks of of éi @paxns 
XaAxideis and seems to take their origin from Euboea for granted, 
but he specifically names only Torone and Olynthus* as Chal- 
cidic. We know, however, from Herodotus that the latter city 


1“ Chalkidike,” C.Q., VI (1912), pp. 93-103, 165-78. 

2 See below, pp. 378-80. 

’ The difficulty is usually glossed over with general statements; see, 
e.g., K. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, I?, 1 (Strassburg, 1912), p. 253: 
“eine lange Reihe griechischer Pflanzstidte, die zum grossen Teil von 
Chalkis gegriindet waren, wie namentlich Torone und die iibrigen Stadte 
auf Sithonia.” Cf. also G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, I? (Gotha, 
1893), pp. 452-4; F. Geyer, Topographie und Geschichte der Insel 
Euboia, I (Berlin, 1903), pp. 41-2. 

*IV, 110, 1: Topdyny IV, 4, 1: “Odvvdov 
See below, pp. 360-1. 
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was not colonized direct from Chalcis but belonged to the 
Bottiaei until 479.° 

Aristotle ® tells us of a Chalcidian from Thrace coming to the 
aid of Euboic Chalcis in the Lelantine War, and the obvious 
inference is that it was kinship which brought this help. He 
further mentions’? that Androdamus of Rhegium, a colony of 
Chalcis, was a lawgiver to the Chalcidians of Thrace. Polybius, 
however, in a passing remark,® is the earliest author from whom 
we have a definite statement that the Chalcidians in Thrace were 
colonists of Chalcis. Diodorus calls Torone a Chalcidic colony, 
but his information undoubtedly came from Thucydides.® 

Strabo, the next author who speaks of the Chalcidians, is very 
explicit.1° In X, 1, 8 he says of Chalcis and Eretria: “ These 
cities, having grown, sent out to Macedonia noteworthy colonies. 
For Eretria settled the cities around Pallene and Athos; Chalcis 
settled those under Olynthus, which Philip maltreated.” ** In 


5B. V. Head, Historia Numorum? (Oxford, 1911), p. 207, states that 
Olynthus was a colony of Chalcis before being taken over by the Bot- 
tiaei, but he cites no evidence. The obvious implication in Herodotus, 
that the Chalcidians first obtained the town in 479, has been confirmed 
by excavation. The pottery of the pre-Bottic period seems to be related 
to early Macedonian ware; see G. E. Mylonas, Excavations at Olynthus, 
V (Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), pp. 60-3. 

° Frag. 98, from Plutarch, Amatorius, 17. 

7 Politica, II, 1274b. 

81X, 28, 2: qv re ctornua trav éml Opaxns ‘EAAjvwr, ods 
Kai Xadxcd7ys. 

XII, 68, 6: Xadxidéwy. We cannot be sure whether Dio- 
dorus himself or Ephorus, his immediate source, changed Thucydides’ 
Topoynv Xadkidcxyjv. For the derivation from Thucydides, through 
Ephorus, of Diodorus’ account of this period see G. L. Barber, The 
Historian Ephorus (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 108-9. 

10 Harrison, op. cit., p. 93, says that “the testimony of Strabo refutes 
itself,” but he never justifies the statement. In his discussion of Strabo, 
pp. 166-7, he finds only minor errors, dealing with the Eretrians. 

11 The phrase used for these cities is ras td ’OAVvOw, which seems to 
mean those towns which were subject to Olynthus in the Chalcidic 
League. See Harrison, op. cit., p. 166, and A. B. West, History of the 
Chalkidic League (Madison, 1918), p. 6, note 5. The above passage 
continues, “ And there are many settlements of the Chalcidians in Italy 
and Sicily. These colonies were sent out, as Aristotle said, when the 
government of the Hippobotae, so-called, was in power.” It is uncertain 
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VII, frag. 11 (ed. A. Meineke [Leipzig, 1915]), he writes: 
“The Chalcidians from Euboea went into the land of the 
Sithonians and settled there about thirty cities, from which 
most of them were later expelled and came together into one 
city, Olynthus. They were called the Chalcidians in Thrace.” 
After Strabo there are several references which connect Chalcis 
directly with the Chalcidians in Thrace, but these have little 
independent value.?? 

It has been necessary to review the above evidence because 
Harrison challenges the founding by Chalcis of the Chalcidic 
towns in Thrace. His main theses are (1), that the Thracian 
Chalcidians were a northern Greek tribe like their neighbors, the 
Bottiaei, and (2), that the name Chalcidice did not, to the 
ancients, include the whole peninsula, as it does in modern 
times, but was confined to its central prong and part of the 
interior. Harrison himself does not think that he has proved 
the first of these theories,7* but his success in developing the 
second has led to the rash acceptance of the whole,** even though 
the proof of one point implies nothing as to the truth of the 


other. 


whether the statement from Aristotle refers to the northern as well as 
the western colonies; in any case the passage does not show that 
colonists to both areas were sent out at about the same time, despite 
Beloch, op. cit., p. 253. 

12 Appian, Bell. Civ., IV, 102; scholia (ed. C. Hude [Teubner, 1927]) 
to Thuc., I, 57, 5; scholia to Aristophanes, Equites, 237; Libanius, 
Hypothesis to the First Olynthiac, 1. 

18 Op. cit., p. 93: “ Further enquiry, though it has strengthened these 
suspicions, has not established them beyond doubt; but it seems to me 
worth while to set out the evidence, in hope that others may throw light 
on a question of some importance for the history of Greece. At least 
I may expect that in the future ‘ Chalkidike’ and ‘ Chalkidians’ will 
be used with care.” 

14K. g., M. Gude, A History of Olynthus (Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), 
p- 4, note 11; A. Gwynn, “The Character of Greek Colonisation,” 
J.H.8., XXXVIII (19185), p. 121; U. Kahrstedt, “ Chalcidic Studies,” 
A.J.P., LVII (1936), pp. 416-44, especially p. 416, note 1. Kahrstedt’s 
statement that D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, V, pp. 15-63, 
treats “the Chalcidians, Bottiaeans, and Macedonians as kindred north 
Greek tribes ” is in error; there is no such treatment of the Chalcidians 
in the chapter referred to (“ Pre-Persian Pottery ”), which was written 
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As may be seen from the above review of the evidence, there 
is no statement, or even obvious implication, in ancient sources 
which would suggest that the Thracian Chalcidians were a 
northern Greek tribe. Therefore Harrison’s argument is based 
primarily on two points: (1) the fact that only relatively late 
authors specifically connect the Thracian Chalcidians with 
Euboic Chalcis, and (2) the use by Herodotus and Thucydides 
of phrases (76 XaAxidixdv yevos, Topovny which, 
he argues, imply that their authors thought of these Chalcidians 
as a separate tribe. Although Harrison reviews all the rest of 
the ancient evidence, it is important to realize that in each case 
his arguments are negative; he is trying to discredit every refer- 
ence and show that it does not make his theory entirely unten- 
able. At times he is successful in casting doubt on individual 
references,** thanks to the vagueness of the tradition ; neverthe- 
less, the accumulated weight of the evidence and the fact that 
he has to rule out so much of it remain against him. 

Harrison’s argument based on the lack of any definite state- 
ment connecting the Thracian and Euboic Chalcidians in any 
author earlier than Strabo bears little weight; if anything, this 


lack points to a Euboic origin for the Thracian Chalcidians. 
For it would be natural to equate the two XaAxieis, and a precise 
statement of origin is more to be expected if they were different 
races. Of course the argument from silence cannot be pressed, 


by G. E. Mylonas and deals only with the period before 479 when the 
Bottiaei still held Olynthus; see below, p. 364. M. Cary, in The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, III, p. 618, tries to combine Harrison’s theory 
with the traditional view by speaking of Chalcidians and Eretrians 
emigrating “to the peninsula of Chalcidice in Macedonia, where a 
Greek-speaking tribe with the name of Chalcideis was already estab- 
lished in the interior.” In the same volume, pp. 652-3, J. L. Myres 
does not adopt Harrison’s theory; neither was it accepted by West, 
op. cit., p. 7, note 9; p. 8, note 14. 

15 E.g., p. 165, where he attacks a fragment from Heracleides con- 
cerning Chalcidians at Cleonae. Sometimes he goes much too far, as 
when he suggests that an Aristoteles the Chalcidian was Plutarch’s 
source (Amatorius, 17) for the story of Cleomachus. Harrison himself 
admits (p. 167) that Plutarch thought that his source was the phi- 
losopher Aristotle, and since we have three other fragments from an 
Eroticus of Aristotle (frags. 95-7), such a conjecture is worthless. 
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but it is strengthened by the fact that in II, 99, 3, in a dis- 
cussion of the rise of Macedonian power, Thucydides tells of the 
fate of the northern tribes which were evicted. The Bottiaei, 
Harrison’s analogy for the Chalcidians, are mentioned, but not 
the Chalcidians themselves. Herodotus (VIII, 127) also reports 
the expulsion of the Bottiaei from Macedonia. 

Harrison argues that Herodotus, by using the phrase 76 
yévos, and Thucydides, by using Topwvnv 
show that they thought of the Chalcidians as a separate tribe. 
The use of rd XaAxcdixdv yevos, however, may be explained as an 
attempt to avoid the word XaAkideis, which might more easily 
be confused in a reader’s mind with Euboic Chalcis. And it 
certainly is a simple way of describing as a group the inhabi- 
tants of several towns, related and acting together, whether these 
be Chalcidic colonists or not.*® So there is in the phrase no 
evidence one way or the other. Even weaker is Harrison’s 
attempt to draw a tendentious inference from Thucydides, based 
on that author’s customary use of dzouxia or arowxo. to describe 
a colony or its inhabitants, as in ’Avdpiwv dzrouia,! 
while the adjectival form, according to Harrison, usually denotes 


only race or location, as in SzdprwAov Borrixyy and Idvoppov 
"Apyaixov.'® At first glance and by a comparison of Topovny 
With Srdptwrov rhv Borrixyy and Srayepos *Avdpiwv 
douia, the employment of XaAxid.xy appears to show a distinc- 
tion in the mind of Thucydides between the Chalcidians and 
regular colonists. But when we look further we discover that 
he describes two western cities, Naxus in Sicily and Cumae in 


16 Cf. West, op. cit., p. 7, note 9. Furthermore, Harrison’s rendition 
of the phrase as “ the Chalkidic tribe” (pp. 94 and 95) is misleading, 
because it gives in English a notion of primitiveness not present in 
the Greek. “Race” is a better translation. The point of Harrison’s 
argument (op. cit., pp. 94-5) is vague when he compares the two pas- 
sages of Herodotus (VII, 122-3 and 185) which list the troops Xerxes 
got from Thrace. There is nothing to prevent the same town from 
being called, in one list, a Greek town in Thrace furnishing ships, and, 
in the other, Chalcidic and furnishing troops, especially since several 
definitely Chalcidic towns, including Torone, are said to have furnished 
both. 

17 TV, 88, 2; see also IV, 84, 1, and 109, 3. 

18 JT, 79, 2, and 86, 1. 
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Italy, in the same way ; 2° both of these were certainly colonies of 
Euboic Chalcis.”° In the face of this evidence there is no reason 
to assume that XaAxidicy, when applied to Torone, does not mean 
a Chalcidic colony. 

Harrison also discusses the evidence of language and coinage 
on the question. In his argument based on a comparison of 
the languages of Euboea and of the Thracian Chalcidians, he 
hesitantly comes to the conclusion that evidence from the north 
points “not to Chalkis, nor to Euboia at large, but to Hretria, 
although the Olynthian inscription lacks the most striking 
feature of the Eretrian, which appears also at Oropos, the 
rhotacism of the intervocalic o.”** He had for the northern 
Chaleidic language only two inscriptions,?” one a treaty of the 
Chalcidic League with Amyntas of Macedonia in the early fourth 
century and the other a decree of banishment from Amphipolis 
of about 357, by which time that city was predominantly Chal- 
cidic. But the paucity o: evidence which he had for his analysis 
does not damage this part of his argument, for later finds have 
substantiated his conclusions. The points upon which he lays the 
most stress, namely, the Ionic vowel changes and the use of 


civ for eivar, are supported by inscriptions found at Olynthus 
during the excavations conducted there between 1928 and 1938 
by the Johns Hopkins University.** Although these inscriptions 


19TV, 25, 7: Ndgov rhv VI, 4, 5: ris év ’Omxia 

20 Thucydides himself states this of Naxus (VI, 3, 1). For Cumae 
see Strabo, V, 4, 4; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom., VII, 3, 1; 
Livy, VIII, 22, 5-6. 

21 Op. cit., p. 170. The lack of rhotacism in the northern Chalcidic 
dialect does not affect this question, since that change did not take 
place in Eretria until after the middle of the fifth century, long after 
the founding of the northern colonies. Cf. H. W. Smyth, Sounds and 
Inflections of the Greek Dialects—Ionic (Oxford, 1894), p. 288. 

#2, W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, I? (Leipzig, 
1915), nos. 135 and 194. 

28 The inscriptions have been published by D. M. Robinson, “ A Deed 
of Sale at Olynthus,” 7.A.P.A., LIX (1928), pp. 225-32; “New 
Inscriptions from Olynthus and Environs,” 7T.A.P.A., LXII (1931), 
pp. 40-56; “ Inscriptions from Olynthus, 1934,” 7. A. P. A., LXV (1934), 
pp. 103-37; “Inscriptions from Macedonia, 1938,” 7T.A.P.A., LXIX 
(1938), pp. 43-76. 
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are of the fourth century, except for two early Corinthian dedi- 
cations predating the Chalcidic occupation, and were inscribed 
in the Eastern alphabet,‘ their language is “the Western Ionic 
of Euboea, as found in Chalcis and her colonies,” ** and the 
texts show two examples of the main peculiarity which Harrison 
had previously noted, the use of ev for eivar.2* Nevertheless, his 
conclusion that the evidence points to Eretria, not Chalcis, can- 
not stand, for there is in reality little basis for comparison 
because of the lack of inscriptional evidence from Chalcis itself. 
We have from that city one inscription of the sixth century,”’ 
two of the fifth,?* and six short dedicatory inscriptions from the 
fourth.*® Of ail those of any length and continuity,*° one, no. 
909, is of the third century and the others are later. Thus we 
have in effect no evidence at all for the early dialect of Chalcis. 
Attempts to uncover it have been based on inscriptions from 
the ncrthern and western colonies and in a general grouping of 
all Euboic dialects as West Ionic.*t Smyth’s conclusion * is 
enlightening: “Until we come into possession of documents 
of an antiquity sufficient to free their phonetical and inflectional 
system from the suspicion of Atticism, we are not in a position 
to hold that there are sharply marked differences in speech 
between the Chalcidians, Eretrians, and Styrians.” We may 
conclude, then, only that the language of the northern Chal- 
cidians is Ionic and points to Euboea in general. In view of the 
prima facie connection with Chalcis, we may assume it points 
there. 

As regards coinage, Harrison’s arguments are again negative, 
in his attempt to break down an apparent connection between 
the early coinages of Olynthus and Chalcis. The earliest 


*4 Robinson, 7.A.P.A., LXII (1931), p. 48. This alphabet was used 
at Chalcis itself by the fourth century (J.G., XII, 9, 935 and 1073). 

25 Robinson, 7.A.P.A., LXV (1934), p. 108. 

26 Robinson, op. cit., p. 105: dvadety (line 8); ééeiy (line 10). 

277,.G., XII, 9, 922: Ev@nuos avéé[n] kev. 

287, G., XII, 9, 923 and 957. 

207. G@., XII, 9, 935, 1073, 1109, 1166, 1167, 1171. 

807,G., XII, 9, 898-911. 

81C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects (New York, 1928), pp. 8 and 171; 
Smyth, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 

32 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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Olynthiac coins had various designs of horses and chariots on 
the obverse, with irregular patterns on the reverse; later coins, 
with the same obverse types, have on the reverse a flying eagle, 
a type common in the coins of Chalcis.** It is generally sup- 
posed that this change occurred after 479 and reflects the taking 
over of the town by the Chalcidians. Harrison, however, attempts 
to discredit the alleged borrowing from Chalcis by calling the 
eagle “an agonistic type,” occurring on the coins of Elis, 
“which makes it unnecessary to suppose such a loan.” ** But, 
as West pointed out,®> this evidence from the coins by itself 
might be weak, yet when viewed in conjunction with the other 
testimony it cannot be cast aside lightly as a coincidence. Har- 
rison also ignored one Olynthiac coin ** of the fifth century 
which carries the inscription {A LK, with early Chalcidic letter 
forms. This coin has on one side a cantering horse and on the 
other an eagle and is similar in type to later coins bearing the 
inscription OAVN.*” The use in this early coin of the Chalcidic 
alphabet, particularly the form L, points directly to Euboic 
Chalcis.*® This evidence makes it almost certain that we have 


8° Cf. Head, Historia Numorum?, pp. 208 (for Olynthus) and 358 
(for Chalcis). 

74 Op. cit., p. 171. 

*5 Op. cit., p. 8, note 14. 

86 Head, op. cit., p. 208; West, loc. cit. 

87 These were struck on the Phoenician standard, whereas the earlier 
were on the Euboic. The change was probably caused by the anti- 
Athenian rebellion in Thrace in 432; H. Gabler, Die Antiken Miinzen 
Nord-Griechenlands, III? (Berlin, 1935), p. 87. 

*® The coin has been attributed on these grounds to Chalcis instead 
of Olynthus by Gabler, loc. cit., and “ Zur Miinzkunde Makedoniens VI,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XXXV (1925), pp. 201-2. But Gabler dates 
it in the first half of the fifth century and says that it is the archetype 
of the Olynthiac coinage after 432. There are, however, no examples 
of coins from Chalcis between its defeat by Athens in 507 and the 
fourth century and it is unlikely that Chalcis struck money in this 
interval. Furthermore, the horse type is otherwise unknown to Chalcis, 
but is common on Olynthiac coins. D. M. Robinson and P. A. Clement 
(Hacavations at Olynthus, IX, p. 293) leave this coin’s attribution 
unassigned. Yet, even if Gabler is right, the fact that Olynthus copies 
so closely the coinage of Chalcis implies that the latter was her mother 


city. 
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in all these coins settlers *° adopting the coinage of their mother 
city.*° In the case of Olynthus it is easy to see why this copying 
was done; common descent from Chalcis was the closest bond 
among the Chalcidians who took over the town from the Bottiaei. 

The recent excavations at Olynthus have uncovered, in both 
the pottery and the names of the Olynthiac months, evidence 
which, although perhaps not definitive in itself, strengthens 
greatly the case against Harrison’s theory and seems to make 
certain a Euboic origin for the Thracian Chalcidians. In the 
pottery,*? a clear break was found after the destruction of the 
city by the Persians in 479. Before this date, which is marked 
by a burned layer, most of the pottery was a native ware, related 
to early Macedonian pottery and influenced by quasi-Mycenaean 
designs, probably from Asia Minor. This undoubtedly was made 
by the Bottiaei. But after the Chalcidians took over the town 
in 479, Attic red-figure ware predominates. This shows, of 
course, only that the Chalcidians were a more advanced people, 
which might possibly be explained by their coastal position which 
facilitated communication with the outside world. A more likely 
explanation is that they were regular Greek colonists, for, if 
they had been a tribe like the Bottiaei, we should naturally 
expect to find them making some similar, rather primitive 
pottery. 

It is, however, in the names of the months that we find our 
most conclusive proof of the Euboic origin of the Thracian 
Chalcidians. From inscriptions at Olynthus bearing deeds of 
sale *? we know seven of the twelve months. Of these, five 
(Kadapawy, Anvawy, TapynAwy) are 
common Ionic months, the last three of which occur in Chalcis, 


8° Much has been made by Gabler (loc. cit.) of Head’s error (op. cit., 
p- 207) in calling Olynthus a colony of Chalcis originally. But since 
all the coins with the Chalcidic eagle come after those without this 
symbol, Head’s error does not affect our conclusions. 

4° Just as Dicaea and Neapolis, both Eretrian colonies, copied the 
octopus and gorgoneion devices of their mother city; Gabler, Ant. 
Miinz. Nord-Gr., III’, pp. 57 and 79. 

41D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, V, especially the chapter 
“ Pre-Persian Pottery,” by G. E. Mylonas, pp. 15-63. I summarize his 
results here. 

42 See above, p. 361, note 23. 
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from which city we know four names.** Furthermore, the form 
TapynAwv for the usual ®apynduwv was used at Chalcis, as well 
as at Tenos.** Of the other two Olynthiac months, ‘Irmv is 
known at Eretria and, in the form “Immos, at Rhegium, a colony 
of Chalcis; the other, Tav@esv, is known only from Naples, also 
a Chalcidic colony. Robinson, in a poorly preserved painted 
inscription, restores ‘Hpdx[Aeos] as the name of the month.*° 
Such a month is known only from Delphi, Halicarnassus, Antio- 
cheia, and Bithynia, and its non-Ionic form looks suspicious 
when compared to the regular Ionic of the other seven months. 
On the plate, at least, this part of the inscription is illegible, 
and, since the restoration is so dubious, it should not be admitted 
as evidence. Thus we may safely say that all the known months 
at Olynthus are Ionic; three of them (Anvawyv, *Ararovpuv, 
TapynAwv) actually occur in Chalcis, two (‘Immwyv, 
point directly to Chalcis through her colonies, and the spelling 
of TapyyAwy is significant. Yet if the Thracian Chalcidians 
were, as Harrison claims, a native tribe like the Bottiaei, we 
should expect month names resembling those of Thessaly or 
Macedonia,** which vary greatly from the Ionic. For the names 


of the months, with their religious significance, did not lend 
themselves to change and their form certainly indicates the 


‘8 For the calendar I have used the article by E. Bischoff, s. v. 
Kalendar, in R.-H., XX, cols. 1568-1602. He gives a month ’Odvrd.wy 
for Chalcis, taken from J. G., XII, 9, 900b. On the stone all that we 
have is Odv[...]wvos, and A. Wilhelm’s restoration (Eph. Arch., 1904, 
p- 103) ’OdAv[ume]a@vos seems better. We know that Zeus Olympius was 
worshiped at Chalcis (I. G., I?, 39, lines 61-2), and it is very difficult 
to connect the name of the town Olynthus, which was originally 
Bottic, with Chalcis and use this as evidence for the name of a Chalcidie 
month. 

44Cf. I.G., XII, 5, 872, line 69, and XII, 9, 900c, line 1. There is 
one example of this spelling at Delos (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 55), 
but it seems to be simply a misspelling of the stonecutter. There are 
many examples there of the common spelling. (I am indebted to J. H. 
Kent for this observation.) 

*©T.A.P.A., LXIX (1938), p. 56 and plate VII, fig. 9. 

“© No names of the months used among the Bottiaei are preserved. 
But since they came from Macedonia (Thuc., II, 99, 3), it is reasonable 
to assume that their months would be reminiscent of northern Greece. 
At least they would not be Ionic. 
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race of those who use them. Thus we may conclude that the 
Chalcidians in Olynthus (after 479 B.C.) were Ionians; and 
once this is established, it can hardly be denied that Chalcis was 
their mother city. 


II 


It is still no easy task, however, to determine exactly which 
cities of those in the Chalcidice were founded by Chalcis. Of 
the ancient references dealing with the actual colonization the 
least vague are the two general statements by Strabo,** one to 
the effect that Chalcis founded the cities under Olynthus,** the 
other that the Chalcidians established about thirty towns after 
coming into the land of the Sithonians. Besides these we have 
scatiered references citing various towns as Chalcidic. These 
references, however, must be handled with care, because of the 
expansion of the meaning of the term Chalcidice. It is safe to 
assume that in a writer of the fifth or fourth century this word 
would be applied only to Chalcidic towns, but in later authors 
the term came to mean the whole peninsula, the sense which it 
retains today, and it was used to refer to any town in that geo- 
graphical area.*® Also, much evidence can be gleaned from 
the tribute quota lists *° of the Athenian Empire both for the 
location of towns and for the extent of the revolt of 432 by the 
Chalcidians and the Bottiaei against Athens.** The Thracian 


«7X, 1, 8; VII, frag. 11 (see above, pp. 357-8). 

‘® This probably is a general reference to the hegemony of Olynthus 
in the Chalcidic League. But membership cannot be used as a strict 
test for the Chalcidic character of any particular town, since in the 
fourth century the League expanded and took in non-Chalcidie com- 
munities such as Potidaea and Scione; West, op. cit., pp. 97-102. 

4° Harrison’s arguments (op. cit.) against attributing this modern 
idea to early writers seem conclusive. 

5° Published by B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor, 
The Athenian Tribute Lists, I (Harvard Univ. Press, 1939) ; II (Prince- 
ton, 1949); III (Princeton, 1950). All of the information concerning 
tribute on the following pages is taken from this work (hereafter cited 
as A.7T.L.) and may be found conveniently arranged there under the 
various towns in the Register (I, pp. 215-441; II, pp. 79-83) and the 
Gazetteer (1, pp. 461-566; II, pp. 84-7). 

51 Thuc., I, 58. 
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panels for the years 4382/1 and 430/29 survive intact and the 
absence of a town which formerly had paid is cogent evidence 
for its participation in the revolt. But it must be remembered 
that by itself this participation does not prove that a community 
was Chalcidic, since the Bottiaei and the towns at the head of 
the Thermaic Gulf near Macedon also revolted; when combined 
with the literary sources, however, the evidence of the tribute 
lists is of great importance. 

Our first task is to examine the Greek towns in Sithonia, the 
area said by Strabo to have been colonized by the Chalcidians. 
In VII, 121 Herodotus, while describing the route of the fleet 
of Xerxes, gives a list of the cities along the coast of this penin- 
sula. In geographical order, from the head of the Singaean Gulf, 
the towns are Assa,°* Pilorus, Singus, and Sarte on the east 
coast; Torone, Galepsus,®* Sermylia, Mecyberna, and Olynthus 
on the west. Further investigations of the individual towns 
confirm Strabo’s statement and make it certain that all of them 
were Chalcidic colonies, except, in a sense, Olynthus, which we 
know was not Chalcidic until 479.5 For three of the towns, 
Assa (Assera),*° Torone,** and Sermylia,®” we have ancient refer- 
ences which specifically call them Chalcidic. Furthermore, all 
but Torone and Sarte joined the revolt and stopped paying 
their tribute. The reason for the continued payment by these 
two cities was undoubtedly an Athenian garrison at Torone 
which remained until the arrival of Brasidas in 424/3.°* For 
Singus, Gale, and Mecyberna we have further confirmation in 
the fact that they not only revolted but also participated in 
the withdrawal to Olynthus which was urged on the Chalcidic 
towns near the coast by Perdiccas.®® This is shown by the clause 
in the Peace of Nicias directing the inhabitants to return to 


52 The Assa of Herodotus is the Assera of the tribute records. 

°° Herodotus’ Galepsus is represented by the Galaei (from Gale) of 
the tribute lists; see A.7.Z., I, p. 477. 

54 See above, pp. 356-7. 

°° Theopompus, frag. 174 (Jacoby): Xadxidéwv. 

5° Thuc., IV, 110, 1: ryv 

57 Scholia to Thuc., I, 65, 2: Xadkidexh words. 

5° Thuc., IV, 110-16. There is no mention of a garrison in Sarte, but 
it was situated near enough to Torone to be controlled from there. 

°° Thuc., I, 58, 2. 
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their former homes and by the marked decrease in their assessed 
tribute to only 10 drachmae each in 425/4 and 421/0.° Thus 
we have, for seven of the eight towns, independent evidence * 
supporting Strabo’s statement, and so we can accept it as a whole 
and call all of the towns on Sithonia colonies of Chalcis.® 

Of Chalcidic towns located inland to the northwest of the 
peninsula of Sithonia, we have direct ancient evidence for three, 
Arnae,® Stolus,®* and Polichne.® Of these towns, Stolus stopped 


°° For this interpretation of Thuc., V, 18, 6 and the emendation 
Tadalovs for Zavaiovs see the convincing arguments of A. B. West, 
“Thucydides V, 18, 6,” A.J.P., LVIII (1937), pp. 166-73; for the 
assessment see A 9, IV, 109-11, and A 10, V, 22-4, in A. T.L., I, pp. 156 
and 158. 

61 There may be additional evidence for Sarte in that she seems to 
have shared to a limited degree in the withdrawal of the Chalcidians 
to the interior. For down through 429/8 she regularly paid a tribute 
of 1500 drachmae; in her next appearance, in 421, the payment is 
only 100 drachmae. The reason for such a reduction, at a time when 
quotas were generally being raised, may lie in a withdrawal of much 
of the population to Olynthus during the year between the freeing of 
Torone by Brasidas (424/3) and its recapture (423/2). Thus the 
reduction would be a modified parallel to that granted Gale, Mecyberna, 
and Singus. Such an explanation seems preferable to supposing that 
Sarte remained loyal of its own accord and that the reduction in tribute 
was a reward for that loyalty. If such was the case, we should expect 
the reduction earlier, as in the case of Sane, whose tribute was reduced 
from one talent in 432/1 to 750 drachmae in 430/29. 

62 The only question might be whether Mecyberna, the port of 
Olynthus, was an original Chalcidic colony or was taken over along 
with Olynthus in 479. Its position on the coast would point to its 
Greek character. For a preliminary report on the excavations carried 
out at Mecyberna in 1934 and 1938 see G. E. Mylonas, “ Excavations at 
Mecyberna 1934, 1938,” A.J.A., XLVIII (1943), pp. 78-87. He men- 
tions the pre-Persian settlement only briefly and does not state whether 
there was a discernible break in the pottery in 479 as there was at 
Olynthus. 

Thuc., IV, 103, 1: é ’Apyev ras Stephanus has “Apvn 
ris mpods ty Opaxy. K. Béhnecke (Demosthenes, Hypereides, 
Lykourgos [Berlin, 1864], p. 389) emends ’Epaciviwy to ’Epuvriwr. 
Arnae does not appear in the tribute lists and probably was one of 
the ovvyraxreis of Sermylia. 

* Steph. Byz., s.v. Zrwdos: médis pla trav év BapBapixav as 
pernveykay éx Tov ‘“Héwyay oi Xadkideis els ras méders. In Thuc., V, 
18, 5, the town is called Zeros and is one of those left autonomous 
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paying tribute in 4832/1; the other two do not appear in the lists 
in the years preceding. For Arnae we have further evidence in 
a fourth century coin ®* which bears the head of Apollo and a 
lyre, the types of the coinage of the Chalcidic League, and the 
inscription A P N. 

There are ancient references calling three other Thracian 
towns Chalcidic. Two of these, Tinde® and Scapsa,®* are 
located in the area called Crusis, which extended along the coast 
of the Thermaic Gulf above Potidaea to Aenea. In a description 
of this district, which he calls Crossaea, Herodotus ®° names the 
towns from south to north: Lipaxus, Combreia, Haesa,"° 
Gigonus, Scapsa, Smilla, and Aenea. Although Tinde does not 
appear in this list we know that it was in the same district 
from a syntelic payment in the tribute record for 434/3 and 
the assessment of 421/0. Under the heading Poles Krossidos 
are grouped Tinde, Cithas, Smilla, Gigonus, and Haesa, which 
combined to pay 3000 drachmae. Scapsa paid 1000 drachmae by 
herself from 452/1 to 433/2. All of the cities of Crusis, with 
the exception of Aenea, joined the revolt ™ and defaulted. This 


but tributary by the Peace of Nicias. For its position to the east of 
Olynthus see West, “ Thucydides V, 18, 5,” A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 
157-65. 

*5 Known only from the tribute lists; it paid with Mecyberna and 
Stolus in 454/3, by itself in 453/2, and is absent thereafter until the 
assessment of 425/4. There the ethnic, Wod[xvirac] mapa 
establishes its location. It seems to have been a town almost as im- 
portant as Stolus, judging from its tribute. Although the exact amount 
of its payment in 453/2 is unknown, the total paid by Polichne, Mecy- 
berna, and Stolus in 454/3 was approximately 2% talents. After the 
apotaxis, Mecyberna paid one talent and Stolus % of a talent. This 
leaves for Polichne about % of a talent, the same amount as for Stolus. 

*°B. V. Head, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
Macedonia, ete. (London, 1879), p. 62. 

Steph. Byz., s.v. Tlvin: Opgxns mors. 

duopotca 7H Scapsa is the form given by the tribute 
lists; it is the same town as the Capsa of Stephanus and the Campsa 
of Herodotus. 

°° VII, 123, 2. 

7° The text of Herodotus has Lisae, but this probably is a corruption 
of the Haesa known from the tribute lists; A.7.L., I, p. 466. 

1 See Thuc., II, 79, 3-4, where peltasts from Crusis are found aiding 
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fact and the two references from Stephanus mentioned above 
are the only evidence we have for the nationality of these 
cities ; 7? as far as it goes, it points to a Chalcidic origin.”* But 
since we do not know what sources Stephanus used,’* we can only 
say that probably the towns of Crusis, except Aenea, were 
colonies of Chalcis.7> That they were separated from the other 
Chalcidic colonies may be explained by the coming of the 
Bottiaei in the seventh or sixth century, which was later than 
the Chalcidic colonization in Thrace."* Pressure from the Bot- 


the Chalcidians and Bottiaei against the Athenians: xai oi wév ébrdirac 
Xadxidéwy kal émixovpol tives per’ tov ’APnvalwy 
kai dvaxwpovow és thy of immys trav Karkidéwy wai yYrrol 
rods rav ’AOnvalwy kai elyov Tivas ob 
ék THs Kpovaldos The subject of elxov is not 
clear, but the whole tenor of the passage inclines one to believe that 
it is of Xadxideis. That these cities stopped paying tribute makes that 
interpretation certain. 

72 Stephanus calls Haesa, Smilla, Gigonus, and Lipaxus simply méAes 
Opdxns. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom., I, 47 and 49) says 
that the inhabitants were Thracian, but he is speaking of the time 
that Aeneas visited the area. The founding of Aenea is lost in the 
Aeneas story, but apparently it was not Ionic. Its earliest coins have 
the non-Ionic form Alvéas and Alvedrwy, which later became Ionic 
Alvejrwyv; Gabler, op. cit., pp. 22-7, nos. 1, 5, 8, and 10. 

78 The authors of A.7.L. (III, p. 317) call Crusis “the Bottic coast 
or Bottike ” and so seem to be thinking of its inhabitants as Bottiaei; 
but elsewhere (III, p. 217) they make a distinction between the two 
districts. It seems to me that an ethnical difference is the most logical 
reason for two contiguous areas having different names. 

“If the source was Theopompus, as Kahrstedt (op. cit., pp. 441-2) 
thinks it was for most of Stephanus’ information regarding the Thracian 
cities, we could be almost sure that the towns were Chalcidic. But 
the possibility remains that the source was a late one which applied 
the word Chalcidice to any town on the peninsula. 

>It seems justifiable to consider all of the towns, except Aenea, the 
same ethnically, because of their syntelic payments of tribute and their 
joint action in the revolt. Aenea, which was the northern boundary of 
Crusis (A.7.Z., I, pp. 464-5), apparently remained loyal to Athens 
of her own accord; her tribute was reduced from three talents in 
432/1 to 1000 drachmae in 430/29. That Aenea, a non-Ionic city (see 
above, note 72), alone of the cities of Crusis remained loyal may be 
indicative of the nationality of the revolting towns. 

76 See E. Oberhummer, s.v. Bottia, in R.-H., V, col. 794. 
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tiaei would also explain why these towns remained relatively 
unimportant. 

The other Thracian city called Chalcidic is Miltorus, which 
is so named by Theopompus.”? Such a citation from the fourth 
century seems to assure the nationality of the town, but there is 
some question as to its location. The authors of A. 7. L., because 
of a similarity of tribute records, put Miltorus in a group with 
Othorus, Chedrolus, and Pharbelus, located “in the interior 
of the Chalcidic peninsula.” ** However, there is some doubt as 
to whether Miltorus belongs with the other three cities. All 
of these towns seem to have joined the revolt, but we have no 
direct evidence for their location. We do know, however, that 
Pharbelus was a colony of Eretria.7® The only other Eretrian 
colony in the revolt, while that city’s more important founda- 
tions on Pallene remained loyal to Athens, was Dicaea, which 
was probably situated just north of Aenea.*® It is natural to 
look for Pharbelus in that general area, perhaps a bit inland. 
From their tribute records Othorus and Chedrolus would belong 
in the same district as Pharbelus.** Miltorus may possibly have 
been there too, but it is not necessary to insist upon it. For 
along with these four towns, in the rubrics which influenced 
the authors of A.7T. LZ. to group them, is Gale, if, as seems 
probable, the restoration is correct.22 Now we know that Gale 
was situated in Sithonia, and furthermore the tribute record of 
Miltorus is closer to Gale’s than to that of Othorus, Chedrolus, 
and Pharbelus. For the latter towns had all paid tribute at an 
earlier period before they appear in the special rubric, whereas 
both Miltorus and Gale appear for the first time in the rubric. 
Therefore it is very possible that Miltorus was located inland 
near Sithonia and was not close to the other three towns. 


™ Steph. Byz., s.v. MéiAxwpos: Xadxidich év . . . Oedrouros 
ke’ Didirmixov (Theopompus, frag. 152 [Jacoby]). 

II, p. 82. 

Steph. Byz., s.v.: médus 

°° See A.7.L., I, pp. 482-3. Dicaea is absent from the full Thracian 
panel in 432/1, but in 430/29 and 429/8 she appears with Methone and 
Haeson in a special rubric as having paid only the quota. This seems 
to indicate an Athenian concession to regain her loyalty. 

See A. 7.L., III, pp. 61-3 and 81-7. 

24.7. L., III, p. 86. 
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There are thirteen other towns in the Thracian Chalcidice 
which we know, from the tribute lists, revolted in 432/1; but 
participation in the revolt is in itself not sufficient to show that a 
town was Chalcidic, for the Bottiaei, as well as the cities at 
the head of the Thermaic Gulf, were also concerned. In looking 
for Chalcidic cities among the thirteen towns we may eliminate 
from consideration Spartolus, Aeoleion, Pleume, and Sinus, 
which were Bottic.8* There are six cities which seem to have 
been located at or near the head of the Thermaic Gulf. Members 
of this group, regardless of their nationality, were undoubtedly 
forced into the revolt by their exposure to the power of Perdiccas. 
Such is probably the explanation for the surprising appearance 
of two Eretrian colonies, Dicaea and Pharbelus,** among the 
rebels, even though the more important Eretrian colonies on 
Pallene remained loyal to Athens. We have seen that Othorus 
and Chedrolus belong in the same district as Pharbelus,® and 
they too may have been Eretrian. The other two cities at the 
head of the gulf were Strepsa and Serme, for the nationality of 
which we have no evidence.*®® 

The other three rebels in 432, Pistasus, Phegetus, and Scabla, 
are still to be accounted for. We cannot even approximate the 
position of Pistasus, as it appears only in the list for 4384/3 
and in the assessment of 421/0. It may have been Chalcidic, 


88° For Spartolus, Aeoleion, and Pleume, see A.7.L., I, Gazetteer, 
s.vv.; Pleume is considered Bottic because of the similarity of its 
tribute record with that of Aeoleion. For Sinus see C. F. Edson, “ Notes 
on the Thracian ‘ Phoros’,” C. P., XLII (1947), pp. 104-5, and A. 7. L., 
II, p. 87. 

54 See above, notes 79 and 80. 

85 See above, p. 371. 

86 See the Gazetteer in A.7.L., I, pp. 546 and 550-1. The location 
of these towns and the equation of Serme with Therme have been 
attacked (A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, I 
[Oxford, 1945], pp. 213-18; Edson, op. cit., pp. 100-4), but the editors 
of A.T.L. seem to have defended successfully their original proposals 
(A.T.Z., III, pp. 220-1 and 314-16). As for the nationality of these 
towns, the only bit of evidence we have is the statement of Eudoxus 
(below, p. 375, note 103) that the Thermaic Gulf was also called 
Chalcis. If we could trust this, we should expect some of the cities 
in this area to be Chalcidic. 
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Bottic, or of some other race if it was located near Macedonia.*’ 
The location of Phegetus is likewise uncertain, although it 
usually appears in the tribute lists with the peoples of the 
Chalcidice. West ®* suggested that the town was situated in the 
district of Olynthus, Scabla, and Assera. If this is so, it probably 
was Chalcidic, but there is no proof.®® 

Scabla presents a special problem. It paid tribute with 
Olynthus and Assera in 454/3 and thereafter by itself until 
432/1. Its grouping with Olynthus and Assera places it some- 
where to the north of the peninsula of Sithonia.*° It has com- 
monly been equated with SxdBada, xwpa "Eperpiéwv, quoted from 
Theopompus ** by Stephanus, and so considered an Eretrian 
colony.*? No one, however, has pointed out the difficulty in- 
volved in explaining the existence of an Eretrian colony in 
Sithonia, an area otherwise exclusively Chalcidic, its partici- 
pation in the revolt of 432, and its syntelic payment with two 
Chalcidic cities. A glance at the fragments of Book XXIV of 
Theopompus ** casts further doubt on the identity of Scabala 
and Scabla. Of the six fragments the first two mention cities 
in Macedonia and Thrace, the third speaks of a ywpiov EvBoias, 
the fourth mentions fighting in Euboea near Eretria, the fifth 
names a ywpiov “Eperpiewv, and the last calls Scabala a yopa 
"Eperpiewv.°* It is clear that the book dealt with fighting in 


87 Steph. Byz., s.v. Iioripos: Opdxns, may refer to Pistasus. 
If so, an éuméprov was more likely to have been on the coast, and there- 
fore not Bottic. 

88 Cf. Gude, op. cit., p. 9, note 7. 

8° See A. 7. L., I, p. 560, where its position is left uncertain. 

°° See A.T.L., I, p. 549. 

Frag. 151 (Jacoby). 

°2 Geyer, op. cit., p. 12; West, History of the Chalcidic League, p. 7, 
note 6; A.7.L., I, p. 549. I. Svoronos, Journ. Int. d’Arch. Num., XV 
(1913), pp. 233-4, ignores the evidence of the tribute lists and places 
Scabla near Neapolis far to the east on the Thracian coast, basing his 
argument on the analogy of its name with that of the modern town 
of Kavalla. 

Frags. 146-51 (Jacoby). 

** Frag. 146: wédts Maxedovias. Frag. 147: “Aoonpa: ovderépws- 
mods Xadxidéwv. Frag. 148: “Apys- “Apnros .. . xwplov EvPolas. Frag. 
149: dwoornoas dé robs év TH ’Eperpiewy éotparevoev émi 
mow Atorov. Frag. 150: “Oxwrov- xwpiov ’Eperpiéwv. Frag. 151: 
ZkdBadra- xwpa ’Eperpiéwr. 
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Euboea (represented by frags. 148-9) as well as with events 
in Thrace (frags. 146-7) ; and it is much more likely that the 
last two citations are from the section which concerned Euboea. 
Xwpa and xwpiov are strange words to apply to colonies,** but 
they are not surprising in a detailed description of military 
operations in the vicinity of Eretria. On this supposition there 
is in the fragment of Theopompus no evidence for Scabala as an 
Eretrian colony; it merely testifies that there was a district or 
a town with a similar name near Eretria. On the other hand, the 
evidence that the northern Scabla was Chalcidic, namely, its 
position, its participation in the revolt, and especially its tribute 
payment along with Olynthus and Assera, is stronger than any 
similarity of names. West,°* although elsewhere *’ he considers 
Scabla to be Eretrian, makes the plausible suggestion that the 
joint payment in 454/3 shows an incipient union of the Chal- 
cidians, while the individual payments by the same towns in 
453/2 reflect an Athenian policy of breaking up such com- 
binations. With this dissolution he connects the change of the 
legend on Olynthiac coins from LALK to OAVN.°® If this theory 
is correct, Scabla must have been Chalcidic, for certainly no 
Eretrian city would join in a political union with Chalcidic 
towns and use a common coinage so marked. But even if this 
interpretation of the Olynthiac coinage is not accepted,®® the 
weight of the evidence points to Scabla as a colony of Chalcis. 

Finally, there are three towns, appearing in the tribute lists 
only in the assessments, which may have been Chalcidic. One 
of these, Zereia, was probably mentioned by Diodorus?” as a 
fort taken by Philip when he was attacking the Chalcidians. 
Another, Thestorus, is mentioned by Theopompus 2” in a book 
which described the beginning of the war between Philip and 


®5 We should expect wé\:s. Stephanus uses this word for Pharbelus, 
which was probably smaller than Scabla. It paid a tribute of only 
1000 drachmae as compared to Scabla’s 3000. 

°° Op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

®7 Op. cit., p. 7, note 6. 

*8 See above, p. 363. 

*° See above, p. 363, note 38. 

100 XVI, 52, 9. See A.7.L., I, pp. 488-9. 

101 Frag. 142 (Jacoby), from Book XXII of the Philippica. 
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the Chalcidians. And the third, Cossaea, was assessed along 
with the cities of the Chalcidice in 425/4.1% 

This completes the list of towns in Thrace for which we have 
any evidence of Chalcidic origin.*°* In summary, we have twelve 
cities which were certainly Chalcidic: Torone, Assera, Pilorus, 
Singus, Gale, Mecyberna, Sarte, Sermylia, Arnae, Stolus, 
Polichne, and Miltorus; a group of thirteen which were prob- 
ably Chalcidic: Tinde, Scapsa, Cithas, Smilla, Gigonus, Haesa, 
Lipaxus, Combreia, Phegetus, Scabla, Pistasus, Zereia, and 
Thestorus; and five for which we have no evidence of origin, 
some of which may have been Chalcidic: Cossaea, Strepsa, 
Serme, Chedrolus, and Othorus. 

Undoubtedly all of these towns, especially those inland, were 
not founded directly from Chalcis; many were settled from the 
original colonies.*°* Although there is no direct evidence to 


102 AQ, III, 172, in A.7.L., I, p. 120. The town is called Opéxys 
by Stephanus, s. v. 

108 There are, however, two others which have erroneously been called 
Chaleidic. The Acaxpeis dd Xadxidéwy of the tribute lists are referred 
to the Thracian region by Kahrstedt (op. cit., pp. 421-3). However, he 
is undoubtedly wrong, since they appear in the Insular panel in the 
assessment of 425/4; see A 9, I, 83-4, in A.7.L., I, p. 156, and the 
geographical discussion, pp. 480-1. 

Stephanus (s.v. Xadxis) speaks of a city called Chalcis on Athos: 
gor. kal év “AOw Xadkis, ws Evdotos rerdprw “ wera 5é “AOw 
TladAnvns,  émi Odrepa meroinxe Babiy Kat mrariv Xadkida 
érovouaséuevov.” How Stephanus found a reference to a city on Athos 
in this quotation is impossible to explain, and it is most probable that 
no such city existed, since both Herodotus (VII, 22, 3) and Thucydides 
(IV, 109, 3) give lists of the cities on Athos, in which Chalcis does 
not appear. In the quotation from Eudoxus, Chalcis is surely the name 
of a gulf, but which gulf is meant is not certain. Oberhummer (s. v. 
Chalkis, 9, R.-H#., VI, cols. 2089-90) thinks it includes both the Toronic 
and Singic Gulfs, while F. Gisinger (Die Erdbeschreibung des Eudoxos 
von Knidos [Berlin, 1921], pp. 79-80) refers it to both the Toronic and 
Thermaic. But since the first section of the quotation, wera 5¢ rov 
pwéxpt seems to have been lifted from its context, it 
shows us only that the description is being given from east to west, 
and in this case it must refer to the western side of Pallene and so to 
the Thermaic Gulf only. 

104 This was the case in the West, where Chalcidians from Naxus 
founded Leontini and Catana; Thuc., VI, 3. 
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indicate which were the original foundations, it seems obvious 
that they would be Torone and the other cities near the coast, 
both on Sithonia and in the area north of Pallene. Torone was 
the leading Chalcidic town in Thrace until the rise of Olynthiac 
power in the fourth century, as is shown by the fact that the 
leader of the Chalcidic founders of Olynthus was one of her 
citizens,?° and by the amount of her regular tribute, which was 
six talents, as compared to two for Olynthus. Chalcidic ex- 
pansion inland was probably gradual and accomplished first by 
expelling the native Sithonians and Edonians.*°* We know too 
that the Chalcidians penetrated to a certain degree into the 
peninsula of Athos, which, except for the Andrian-Chalcidian 
colony of Sane, had been populated mostly by barbarians.*% The 
center of these Chalcidians in Athos, who came directly from 
Euboea, must have been Cleonae, since we learn from Hera- 
cleides Ponticus that the town was settled by Chalcidians from 
Elymnion, which we know was an island near, or a district in, 
Euboea.*°? Probably the number of barbarians on Athos, driven 


105 Herodotus, VIII, 127. 

106 See Steph. Byz., s.v. Zrwdos (quoted above, note 64). 

107 Thuc., IV, 109, 3. 

108 Frag. 31 (Miiller): 5é KrXewvas Xadkideis év ro “Ady, 
etavacravres ds of ra 7’ KaTHoOrov 
av’ray Kai rov oidnpov. All the manuscripts except A, C, and d read 
Xadkideis of é€v TH “AOw, but all except A, C, and p (in marg.) omit the 
section éfavacrdavres ... uvOodoyovorv. Although he does not seem to have 
investigated the manuscripts very carefully, Miiller (F. G@. H., II, p. 201) 
states that A and C are among the best and he accepts the reading 
given above (op. cit., p. 222). The oi probably came into the text after 
the loss of the following phrase; we can draw no conclusions on the 
basis of grammatical neatness in an excerpt of this kind. For ’EAvunov 
Stephanus (s.v.) gives vicos EvBoias éxovoa, and a scholiast to 
Aristophanes (Paz, 1126) says: Kanddlorparés rémov EvBolas 
vady elvac mrAnoiov EvBolas. . . . wéuvnra 
kal Logpoxrns “mpds wérpars év Navrdiw “ 
"EdXvunov.” It could have been either an island or a district near 
Chalcis, and there is no inconsistency in the story of Chalcidians coming 
from there. However, on the ground that Pomponius Mela (II, 2, 30) 
mentions a town Echinia near Acanthus, it has been common to emend 
(e.g., Harrison, op. cit., p. 165; West, op. cit., p. 6, note 5) the text 
of Heracleides to read ’Exvuviov, thus making the Chalcidians come to 
Cleonae from Thrace, not Euboea. Although this emendation may not be 
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there from the rest of Thrace, prevented Cleonae from becoming 
an exclusively Chalcidic town, as it did not join the rest of the 
Chalcidic colonies in the revolt of 432. 

We know the Chalcidians had a hand in settling three more 
cities in Thrace, but in these cases they went out under the 
official leadership of Andros. The three colonies were Sane, 
Acanthus, and Stageirus, situated to the north of Athos along 
the east coast of the Chalcidic peninsula. We know from Thucy- 
dides °° that these were all officially Andrian, but Plutarch *° 
tells of the joint capture of Sane from the barbarians by 
Andrians and Chalcidians and of their seizure of deserted 
Acanthus. A dispute over the ownership of the latter city arose 
because a Chalcidian had reached the city first but had been 
beaten by an Andrian spear hurled into the gate. The city was 
awarded to the Andrians by a board of arbitration, with Samos 
and Erythrae supporting Andros, while Paros sided with Chalcis. 
There is no reason to doubt the essential details of the story,** 
which is given credence by the fact that the states involved in it 
are known from other sources to have been on friendly terms 
earlier in the seventh century—a condition implied both by the 
joint colonization and the arbitration.* For Chalcidians in 
Stageirus we have only one ancient reference; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus *** states that Aristotle’s mother was a descendant 
of one of those who led colonists to that city from Chalcis. 


too difficult palaeographically, it is certainly unwarranted when made 
only to fit a preconceived notion that these Chalcidians should have 
come from Thrace and when the existence of Elymnion in Euboea is 
better attested than that of Echymnion in Thrace. 

109 TV, 84, 1 (for Acanthus) ; 88, 2 (for Stageirus) ; 109, 3 (for Sane). 

110 Aetia Graeca, 30. 

111 See W. R. Halliday, The Greek Questions of Plutarch (Oxford, 
1928), p. 140. Gwynn, op. cit., p. 102, speaks of Eretrians and Andrians 
settling in these two cities, but he cites as evidence “ Plut. Qu. Gr. 57,” 
which deals with Megara and Samos; 57 must be a misprint for 30. 
He later mentions Eretria’s domination of Andros (Strabo, X, 1, 10) 
and probably had this in mind. 

112 For the evidence on the alignment of the Greek states in the first 
half of the seventh century, see my article, “The Lelantine War and 
Pheidon of Argos,” 7.A.P.A., LXXVIII (1947), pp. 230-4. 

113 TIpds “Aupaor, 5. 
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Since, according to Eusebius,1** Acanthus and Stageirus were 
founded in the same year, these two cities and Sane must have 
been the result of the same joint expedition. Another indication 
of Chalcidian activity in the same region is the town near Lake 
Bolbe named Arethusa,™° probably after the famous fountain 
in Chalcis.4* The date given by Eusebius for the founding of 
Acanthus and Stageirus is Ol. 31, 2 (655/4).**7 We cannot rely 
on this, however, since the chronology of Eusebius was probably 
based on a forty-year generation, as Burn has pointed out,’ 
and so was inflated. It is likely that the date of the founding of 
the two cities should be placed about twenty years later, ca. 635. 

For the date of the strictly Chalcidian colonies in Thrace we 
have no direct ancient evidence. The dates mentioned above 
for the joint Andrian-Chalcidian settlements do not help, for 
these towns, judging from their position, would be the last 
settled in the Chalcidice, and the subordinate position of the 
Chalcidians in their founding clearly points to a different era 
from tiat of direct colonization from Chalcis. We are forced, 
then, to fall back on the probabilities **® and bits of contributory 
evidence, on the basis of which the most likely period for the 
settlements in Thrace is early in the eighth century. Now we 
know that in the last third of this century, after the founding 
of Sicilian Naxus about 736, Chalcis was engaged in much 
colonizing activity in the West.?*° It is most improbable that 


114 In the Latin version of Hieronymus, edited by J. K. Fotheringham 
(London, 1923), p. 167. 

115 Strabo, VII, frag. 36; Steph. Byz., s.v.; Ammianus Marcellinus, 
XXVII, 4, 8. 

416Jon of Chios, frag. 17 (Miiller); Strabo, X, 1, 13; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., IV, 12, 21; Athenaeus, VII, 278e; Steph. Byz., s. v. 

117 See above, note 114. 

118 A. R. Burn, “ Dates in Early Greek History,” J. H.8., LV (1935), 
p. 141. 

119 No one, oi course, can claim that these probabilities will always 
give us the right answer, but they will be correct most of the time and 
we are forced to fall back on them when we have no other evidence. 
For a discussion of the problem, see R. M. Cook, “Ionia and Greece, 
800-600 B.C.,” J. H.8., LXVI (1946), pp. 70-4. 

120 See Thucydides’ account of the western colonization in VI, 3-5. The 
dating of these cities is based on computations made from Thucydides’ 
account and depends ultimately on his statement (VI, 4,2) that Megara 
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colonists would be sent both north and west concurrently, and it 
is reasonable to assume that the Thraceward region, being 
nearer Greece proper, was settled first.12? This would place the 
Thracian colonies some time before 736, but we know, too, that 
the Chalcidians founded Cumae in Italy even earlier than this.’ 
Cumae can be dated only by the archaeological finds, which 
prove that it was earlier than Naxus, but which can place it 
only roughly in the second quarter of the eighth century. If it 
was founded late in this period, that is, about 750, that would 
push the Thracian colonies back before that date. If it was 
earlier, about 775, the continued sending of colonists to Thrace 
might be the explanation of this rather long lapse between the 
opening of the West and the extensive colonization there. But 


Hyblaea stood 245 years before its destruction by Gelon. The date is 
only approximate because we do not know the exact year of either the 
founding or destruction of Megara Hyblaea. For a complete discussion 
of the question see G. Busolt, “ Bemerkungen iiber die Griindungsdata 
der Griechischen Colonien in Sicilien und Unteritalien,” Rh. Mus., XL 
(1885), pp. 466-9. The chronology of the archaeological finds in the 
West also rests on Thucydides’ account, which has been accepted as 
trustworthy by B. Schweitzer, “ Geometrische Stile in Griechenland,” 
Ath. Mitt., XLIII (1918), pp. 6-49; K. Johansen, Las Vases Sicyoniens 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 179-85; H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxford, 1931), 
pp. 21-7; and K. M. T. Atkinson, “Two Tomb-Groups from Selinus,” 
P.B.S.R., XIV (1938), pp. 115-46. 

121 Cook, op. cit., p. 71, argues the opposite, that “it is possible that 
the two streams of Chalcidian emigration were not contemporary, and 
the settlement in Chalcidice did not begin till settlement in the West 
had stopped.” His reasoning is that “since the West was much more 
promising than Chalcidice, one would expect her (Chalcis) to have 
concentrated there as long as she could.” But on this same assumption, 
one could better argue that the Thracian colonies were earlier, since 
Chalcis would continue settling the more promising West once she had 
started there; there was no lack of sites to make her turn to the North. 

122 Strabo, V, 4, 4; Thuc., VI, 4, 5; Livy, VIII, 22, 5-6. The tradi- 
tional date, given by Eusebius, about 1050 B.C., cannot stand; it is 
obviously a confusion with the founding date of Aeolic Cumae. For 
the dating of Cumae in the second quarter of the eighth century from 
the archaeological finds, see A. Blakeway, “ Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Commerce with the West, 800-600 B.C.,” B.8.A., XXXIII 
(1932-1933), p. 200, note 3. It should be noted that the exact dating 
is only relative and depends on Thucydides’ chronology for the founding 
of the western colonies. 
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it seems more likely that the Chalcidians turned to the West 
after the sites in the Chalcidice were for the most part taken. 
There are two bits of evidence which support this early dating. 
One is the confused tradition which places the founding of 
Torone both before and after the Trojan War.'** In fact, the 
very lack of any traditional dates for the northern colonies 
points to their having been founded early ; the Chalcidice is the 
only area for which we have no such dates.’** The other bit of 
evidence is the fact that the Thracian colonies sent aid to 
Chalcis during the Lelantine War.’*® If that war took place in 
the first half of the seventh century, as I have argued elsewhere,?”6 
this sending of aid would push the foundation of these colonies 
back into the eighth century. For there must have been a rather 
long interval during which these cities could have become well 
established and strong enough to dispatch help. By itself, this 
evidence is not compelling, but it is all we have, and, along 
with the general probabilities, it indicates that the Chalcidian 
colonization in Thrace took place at some indefinite time early in 
the eighth century. More exact knowledge must await the 
excavation of Torone, or some similar site. 


DoNALD W. BRADEEN. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


1238 See Steph. Byz., s. v. médts Opdxns, Topwvns, rhs Tpwréws 
 Tlocedwvos kai Powwixns. kai &\An Topwvn wera Tpoiay xriodeica. 
But there was only one Torone, to which both of these traditions must 
belong. 

124 For the traditional dates of colonies in all regions, see Cook, 
op. cit., pp. 70-8, especially the table on p. 77. It seems to me that 
the statement made above is stronger than the usual argument from 
silence because of the fact that we have dates from all other regions 
except the Chalcidice. 

225 Aristotle, frag. 98, from Plutarch, Amatorius, 17. 

126 7,A.P.A., LXXVIII (1947), pp. 230-4. 
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There is no doubt that Lysias can be read with pleasure and 
profit without our having from first to last any more definite 
notion about the Greek word dAda than that it means some- 
thing like the English “but.” However, some pleasant remarks 
of E. M. Forster’s on “ but ” may suggest the interest of further 
inquiry into dAAd.* 


To refer to my own work again, I have certainly benefited 
by being advised not to use the word “but” so often. I 
have had a university education, you see, and it disposes 
one to overwork that particular conjunction. It is the 
strength of the academic mind to be fair and see both 
sides of a question. It is its weakness to be timid and to 
suffer from that fear-of-giving-oneself-away disease of which 
Samuel Butler speaks. Both its strength and its weakness 
incline it to the immoderate use of “but.” A good many 
“buts ” have occurred in this paper, but not as many as if 
I hadn’t been warned. The writer of the opposed type, the 
extrovert, the man who knows what he knows and likes what 
he likes, and doesn’t care who knows it—he should doubt- 
less be subject to the opposite discipline; he should be 
criticized because he never uses “but”; he should be 
tempted to employ the qualifying clause. The man who has 
a legal mind should probably go easy on his “ if’s.” Fiddling 
little matters. Yes, I know. The sort of trifling help which 
criticism can give the artist. She cannot help him in great 
matters. 


Clearly, one may count on Forster to be saying, among other 
things, that some matters of style may be spoken of quantita- 
tively,—that is, counted, without respect for the unique instance. 

Does Lysias use aAAa too often? We can accuse him of neither 
timidity, nor a university education, nor fair-mindedness. But 
he uses aAAd more than twice as often as Thucydides does, and 
Thucydides, though his literary courage is seldom questioned, 


*E. M. Forster, “On Criticism in the Arts, Especially Music,” 
Harper’s Magazine, July, 1947. 
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is often thought of as fair-minded. The explanation is, of 
course, what some schoolboys know: that éAAd implies “on the 
contrary” much more often than it implies simply “but.” 
There is nothing timid about this most frequent use of dAdd; 
in some cases it cannot even be translated “but.” Here is an 
example from Lysias’ Against Eratosthenes: “as though he 
were the cause of much good, and not of great evil ”—domep 
airiov, od peydduv Kaxav yeyevnuévov (XII, 64). 
On the other hand, dAdd in Isocrates occurs 25% more often 
than in Lysias. The three authors compare as follows: Thucy- 
dides, 27 instances per 1000 lines; Lysias, 67 per 1000; and 
Isocrates, 84 per 1000.2 The frequency of aAAd in Lysias, then, 
is at least not extreme. 

The figures given above for the three authors are of a rough 
and ready nature, and are not strictly comparable ; however, the 
error involved would tend to bring them together rather than 
to separate them. The figure for Thucydides is higher than it 
should be because it is derived from von Essen’s index, which 
is unclassified; thus the figure includes all instances of the 
spellings d\Ad and add’. The figures for Lysias and Isocrates, 
on the other hand, are in the first case my own collection and in 
the second from Preuss’ classified index, so that here I have 
included only instances of simple connective dAAd. This means 
that the following have not been counted for Isocrates and 
Lysias: 7 “except” or “except that”; “combinations ” 
like GAA ydp and add’ ovv; apodotic dAda (five cases in Iso- 
crates, none in Lysias), and adverbial dAAd (one case in Lysias, 
none in Isocrates). In any event the inclusion of these instances 
would not change the relative frequencies appreciably. 

I have already given an example of what I have claimed is the 
most frequent use of 4AAd—“ good, not evil ” was the gist of it. 
Much more often the negative comes before the ddd, as “ Don’t 
lie ; tell the whole story ”—yevoy pydev, wévra 


? Thucydides, 481 instances in 17,744 lines (estimated) in the Oxford 
Classical Text. Lysias, 454 instances in 6748 lines (actual count) in 
the OCT. Isocrates, 1185 instances in 16,249 Teubner lines (estimated), 
roughly equivalent to 14,100 OCT lines. Figures for Lysias include 
neither XI (epitome of X) nor the fragments. 

®See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, Introd., pp. li-lv. 
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(I, 18). In these cases an idea is contrasted with its logical 
opposite. Even where the negative idea is not the necessary 
opposite of the positive idea, it is quite useful to the orator to 
make it seem so, as “so that you might vote not the city’s 
advantage, but the tyrants’ wishes ”—iva .. . tpeis .. . my Ta 
Th mode cvpdépovra Taxelvors SoKovvTa 
(XII, 72). Thus, when in Lysias IV, 19 we find “I at least 
have done nothing of this sort (harming anyone)—dAAd—I run 
the most unreasonable 
incurring far greater calamity thanks to these persons,” our 
feeling for English would lead us to translate “and yet,” a 
balancing adversative: * “JI have harmed no one, and yet, fan- 
tastically enough, I am likely to suffer far worse than the injury 
I am charged with.” But I do not think that this is what the 
Greek says: since dAAd habitually rules out one idea with the 
help of a negative and substitutes another for it, I think the 
feeling of the Greek sentence under discussion is rather this: 
“T have done no harm; on the contrary, it is utterly fantastic 
that I should run this risk.” One observes that we can do the 
same thing in English: doing harm is not always “the con- 
trary” of running an unreasonable, i.e. undeserved, risk, but 
it can be made so in this case. Let me quote the Greek sentence 
in full: yap mempaypévov, GAA’ 
Kivduvedw peiLw ovpdopay 8a TovTous érayayécOa. 
I think one must agree that the second interpretation makes 
a stronger appeal to the jury than the first. 

Sometimes the problem is not to discover whether one idea 
is or is not meant to eliminate the other, but rather to discover 
how much of the sentence is ruled out by the negative combined 
with dAAd, as in the following sentence from Lysias’ Against 
avtos éLevpwov rods ovTw SiavoeiTal, Kal 
mapackevdferat Orws érépwv peiLov Suvyoerar, ... (VI, 34). Here 
is the Loeb version of this: “ He claims a quiet enjoyment of 
his citizenship, as though he were no wrong-doer, nay, with 
the air of having himself discovered the injurers of the city; 
and he plans to have more power than other men,” etc. The 


‘This is the sense of the Loeb translation. 
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Budé translators treat the passage similarly. Isn’t the meaning 
rather that he does not claim quiet citizenship, as a wrong-doer 
might, but on the contrary thinks of himself as a benefactor of 
the state and seeks to be a power in it? The main point, how- 
ever, is that d\Ad tends to substitute what is true for what is 
not, even in cases where we would see a more balanced opposition. 
Even in the two cases in Lysias where dAdAd is preceded by a 
uév® in the same sentence, the first idea is negative, and sub- 
stitution and balance both seem to be present; for example, “I 
am not greatly surprised at what (dca pév) they say about the 
dead, but rather at what lies (dAA’ doa) they try to tell about 
the living ” (XIX, 49). What they say about the dead balances 
what they say about the living while surprise substitutes for the 
lack of it. Incidentally, this rather rare locution, occurring, as 
it does, twice in the space of a page, may act as a characteristic, 
as a bit of ethos, for the speaker of the 19th speech. 

*AdAd then tends to substitute what is true for what is not. 
This is not a new idea; indeed it is the basis of Denniston’s 
treatment of this particle. What I would emphasize is the ex- 
treme frequency of this “eliminative” use. If we may assume, 
and I think we may, that the effect of substitution is present in 
all cases where connective aAAa is associated with a negative in 
the same sentence, then 80% of the instances of adAd in 
Lysias, and 95% in Isocrates, are of this type. In Book I of 
Thucydides, examined as a supplementary check, 90% of all 
instances of dAAd are associated with negatives in the same 
sentence, and substitute the true for the false. Denniston 
implies that this holds true for Greek as a whole, saying that 
aAAd is “usually strong (eliminative or objecting): less fre- 
quently, the particle is employed as a weaker (balancing) ad- 
versative.”* What may this mean about the Greek language? 
In the first place, the use seems uneconomical. Why say the same 
thing twice, as it were, once negatively and once positively ? 

As a matter of fact, there is reason to believe that this use 


XIX, 47, 49. 

° Lysias: 369 of 454 instances; Thuc. I: 88 of 97 instances; Isocrates: 
1121 of 1185 instances. 

™The Greek Particles, p. 1. 
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is less favored in ordinary narrative. The following table com- 
pares its frequency per 1000 lines in the narrative portions of 
the Lysianic speeches and Thucydides, Book I, on the one hand, 
with its frequency in the speeches of Thucydides I and the 
proems, arguments, and epilogues of Lysias on the other. The 
figures for Lysias II, the funeral speech, are given separately. 
The narrative portion of this speech, 410 of its 500 lines, is 
written in an artificial style very different from Lysias’ ordinary 
narratives, for its purpose is epideictic rather than informative, 
and its use of dAAd reflects this, at least, if not alien authorship 
also. 


TABLE 
NARRATIVE NON-NARRATIVE 
Lysias (omitting ITI) 45 58 
Lysias II 51 33 
Thucydides I 22 58 


According to statistical theory, the difference shown in the first 
line of the table would have only a moderate degree of signifi- 
cance,® but its agreement with the undoubtedly significant 
difference in the frequencies for Thucydides implies that in 
Lysias also the variation is not due to chance. Of course, little 
importance should be attached to the frequency for the non- 
narrative part of Lysias I]: the sample is too small. At all 
events we may conclude (1) that while “narrative” may, on 
occasion, make considerable use of eliminative dAAd, as it does in 
Lysias II, it will not do so ordinarily, and (2) that there is an 
affinity between this use of aAAa and speech-making (cf. Iso- 
crates, Lysias, and Thucydides’ speeches on the one hand, and 
Thucydides’ narrative on the other). 


® The frequencies in this table are based on the following figures: 


NARRATIVE NON-NARRATIVE 
Lysias (om. II) 65 instances 280 instances 
1442 lines 4806 lines 
Lysias II 21 instances 3 instances 
410 lines 90 lines 
Thucydides 40 instances 48 instances 
1854 lines 826 lines 


° From a chi-square analysis it appears that the odds are between 
1 to 10 and 1 to 5 that the variation is due to chance. 
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If the negative-positive use of dAAd lacks straightforwardness, 
which is perhaps obvious even without the indications just 
mentioned, it must have some compensating advantages if it is 
to be used at all. Its usefulness for constructing antitheses 
seems clear. But Greek after all had several other ways of 
marking an antithesis. Why did this particular, uneconomical 
type develop along with the others? At first it seemed to me a 
queer way of thinking. English, surely, does not employ a “ not 
this, but that ” locution every page or two. On the other hand, 
though I am sure it is not my conversational habit, I find that 
in writing this paper I have used constructions similar to the 
Greek one, sometimes with “but ” and sometimes without, per- 
haps more often than Lysias—probably too often. I, too, am 
making a speech, as it were; I am trying to be emphatic as well 
as informative. The emphasis obtainable by this method IJ think 
may be described as follows: a simple statement defines an 
action or idea as though it were a point. Every action or idea 
has a negative and a positive extreme, with a continuous line 
of possible gradations connecting the two *°—value (good and 
bad), for instance. When Lysias, in my first example, says 
“good, not bad,” he refers to the whole spectrum of activity, 
against which the badness of Eratosthenes can be seen in its 
true light. This is much better than simply saying he is bad. 

This locution is, of course, often used as a frame for more 
elaborate antithetical constructions. We have had examples of 
this already. Alfred Croiset, who in discussing the style of an 
author likes to mention the use of a particle or two as char- 
acteristic, refers to the importance of ov followed by dAdAd for 
constructing sentences in both Thucydides and Isocrates.*t This 
seems to me a good method, though perhaps if Croiset had had 
actual figures available he would have been less impressed in 
the case of Thucydides, and would have mentioned édAAd in 
connection with Lysias. As it stands, his observation would 
apply primarily to the speeches of Thucydides. Since Croiset, 
Wolf Aly and Finley have pointed out in general terms the 
differences between the style of the speeches and the rest of 


10 Cf. “He’s not much of a man.” 
11 Hist, de la Litt. Grecque, IV’, pp. 163, 503. 
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Thucydides.1* My investigation of Thucydides is very incom- 
plete, but it seems to me I have come upon something of a 
problem. If Thucydides is the exemplar of the antithetical style 
par excellence, as Finley so well describes him, and as we are 
all convinced he is, why, apart from the exigencies of narrative, 
does he not make considerably greater use of ov« . .. dAAd? 
Cleon in his Mytilene speech seems to avoid it, and Alcibiades at 
Sparta will say odd 8 paAAov where he can in its stead. Did 
it sound common in Thucydides’ ear at Athens in 403, or too 
rhetorical, or both? We shall see reason to believe that to Plato, 
at least, it sounded like the rhetoric of that date. 

But first we have one or two small matters to clear up. Almost 
always in the eliminative use of dAAad only one of the ideas 
joined is formally negative.** We do find, however (X XI, 11), 
“T ask not to receive a gift .. . but not to be stripped of what 
is mine ”—8éouar od Swpedy . . . AaPeiv, pH orepnOjvar Tov 
éuavrov. ... The effect of the second idea is positive, even 
though it is formally negative: “ What I ask is not this, but 
this.” Again, the negative idea usually precedes the positive.** 
In cases of ws or domwep . . . GAX’ ov (cf. our first example—“ as 
though he were the cause of good, not of evil”) it is the second 
idea which the speaker wants taken as true, though he expresses 
it ironically as false; thus what really is, comes second, as usual. 
There are six cases like this with ws or éozep in Lysias.*° All 
the following are similar in that the truth really comes second: 


VII, 32—“If I had done it without enthusiasm rather than 
with it” (contrary to fact). 


X, 10—“ If you really are going to fight with words and not 
pay attention to the facts” (the speaker intends to make 
sure that the facts will be attended to). 


XII, 50—“ He should have done thus, not thus” (he really 
did the second). 


*? Aly in Philologus, Suppl. XXI (1929), no. III, p. 50, and Finley 
in his Thucydides, pp. 256-7. 

18 364 of 369 instances in Lysias; 1115 of 1121 instances in Isocrates. 

14 349 instances in Lysias; 1058 instances in Isocrates. 

18 XII, 64; XIV, 16; XXIV, 15; XXVI, 1; XXVII, 11, 16. There 
are 7 instances of dAX’ od with wozep in Isocrates, and 6 without. 
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XIX, 23—“ Who do you think would do this, not this” 
(nobody). 


XXIV, 11—“If I were rich, I would ride a mule of my own, 
not other people’s horses” (the second is what I really 


do). 


The nine remaining cases have the true negative second. An 
example of this last type, which I rather like, occurs in the 
case of the man engaged in codifying the sacred laws, who, when 
people complained that he was making the sacrifices altogether 
too expensive, replied that he was codifying hieronomy, not 
economy—is évoéBevav ovK edréAcav avéypaye (XXX, 21). 
There is one further important subspecies of eliminative aAAa 
which I cannot let pass without remark, especially since, if I 
do, I may be accused of cheating in maintaining that the use 
of adda with negatives does have so preponderantly the effect 
which I ascribe to it. I refer to “not only . . . but also,” or 
“not merely ... but even ”: od povoy ... Kai. “ Neighbors, 
who do not merely know the things about each other which are 
matters of common knowledge, but even find out the things 
we try to conceal from everybody ”—rovs yeirovas, of od povoy 
pydéva cid€vat, xai ruvOdvovra (VII, 18). It may 
be objected that here the effect of the first idea is not negative, 
but positive—the second idea merely going farther than the 
first, with a feeling of climax, instead of replacing it: the 
neighbors just mentioned do know all the ordinary stuff, and 
more besides. If this view is accepted, the “habitual” use I 
have been maintaining becomes less habitual by 61 cases out of 
369 in Lysias. However, a change of emphasis in pronunciation 
can bring the expression back to the original pattern: The 
neighbors do Not merely know the obvious facts; they know the 
secrets as well. There are certain indications that there is more 
of this last feeling in the Greek locution than we are at once 
aware of, and they are found in a use sometimes called “ omis- 
sion of pdvov.” I shall deal with these indications later. In the 
meantime, the common sense view is correct in pointing to the 
effect of climax ; also, in the example just cited, there is certainly 
at least a positive implication in the first idea (not merely 
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knowing the obvious facts). Thus we have the first and most 
common variety of what we may call the ob povoy .. . GAAd Kat 
type of expression: positive idea (the second one: “they know 
secrets as well”) as climax to a positive implication. There 
are 53 instances of this in Lysias. Sometimes (5 in Lysias) you 
can leave out the xai. This is logical when the second idea 
includes the first—“ not only you yourselves, but the whole 
city ” (I, 2). Liysias is logical three times of the five,** in a 
fourth case he is not,?” and the fifth occurs in 233E of the 35th 
speech, the Hroticus in Plato’s Phaedrus. The omitted xai there 
makes a neat ambiguity which I shall discuss below. A case of 
the opposite type, where aAAa xai is used even though the second 
idea seems to include the first, may also be something of a 
skillful touch. In Against Ergocles (XXVIII, 10) we hear 
“not only Ergocles is on trial, but the whole city as well.” It 
would not do to imply that the defendant was a real citizen 
of Athens. So much for the cases where a positive idea is 
climax to a positive implication. 

One can also have a positive idea as climax to a purely 
negative idea— not only did the government not hold a sale of 
their furniture, but the very doors were missing from their 
houses ” (XIX, 31). (Kuehner’s grammar takes the first clause 
here as positive, wrongly I think.)?® Ody drws ... is 
the phrase used, and there is another case of it in Lysias (XXX, 
26), without xai for no very obvious reason—the climax is 
simply not stressed. Ov povov ob . . . dAAG cat would also seem 
to be a possibility, but Lysias does not use it. 

A negative idea as climax to a negative idea is found as 
follows: “not only were we not permitted to attend (the 
councils), but not even to be in our own homes ”—ov yap povov 


mapeivar ovK wap’ avrois (XII, 33). The 
frame of the construction is ov povoy ov... ddd’ ovdée. Another 
case *® shows pa dr... . add’ ovdé. These are the only two cases 
in this group. 

To complete the picture we have something like a negative 


16J, 2; XXVI, 16; XXXI, 1. 

17 XXII, 19. 

18 Kuehner-Gerth, Ausf. Grammatik d. Gr. Sprache, II®, 2, p. 258, a. 
19 XXIII, 12. 
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idea as climax to a positive implication. (This is not impossible: 
imagine a sentence like “ he not only hated his mother but didn’t 
even go to her funeral.”) In Greek we would expect od povov 
... ddd’ odde. We find it in the 8th speech, which is certainly 
spurious: “not only that, but he hadn’t even spoken to him for 
a long time ”—ovd raira povov, xpdvov 
(VIII, 15). The first clause, disregarding the od povov, is 
positive in form but probably felt as negative, since the ante- 
cedent of tavra is a negative statement. However, formally at 
any rate, “ Lysias ” has illustrated all the possible combinations 
involving negative and positive ideas in a climactic arrangement. 

Such then are Lysias’ variations on the ov povov . . . Kai 
theme ; by far the most usual type is, of course, “not only... 
but also.” Now I must give my reasons for insisting on the 
negative aspect of the first idea. 

“ Movov is sometimes omitted,” say Liddell and Scott.2° Ap- 
parently this use has its origin in paradoxes, as L. and §S. 
suggest, comparing Euripides’ Phoentssae, 1480: ovx eis dxods 
non rade... , and Hippolytus, 359: Kumpis ap’ Oeds, 
peiLov GAAO yiyveras Oeov. . . . A weaker version of the same 
strategy occurs in Lysias, XXX, 35: mwapaxadovpev <ipas> py 
THs Kpioews (reasonable as that would be), 
TH Kpioe . . . (There is the added element here, 
“what is needed is not this, but this.”) Now the point of a 
paradox is that it forcibly brings to mind its contrary, and it 
is to this contrary that the xaé in an oc... dAAG cai construction 
may refer. Electra spells this out for us in grisly fashion 
(Sophocles’ Electra, 1453), when, in reply to Aegisthus’ ques- 
tion, “ Have they indeed reported Orestes’ death?” she says, 
ovK, Karédegav, ov Adyw povov.24 Ajax, 1313 is similar: to 
Agamemnon Teucer points out that for him the part of valor is 
to die in service to Ajax, not to serve the Atreidae’s woman. 
IIpos he continues, dpa py rodpdv, adda Kai 7d cov, followed 
by “ Try something on me, and you'll wish you had been more 
cowardly.” Kat here does refer to the positive aspect of the 


20 §. v. wovos, B. II. 2. 
21T owe my examples from Sophocles to Denniston, op. cit., p. 3. 
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negative first clause, but in a somewhat more general way than 
in the previous example: “Don’t worry about me, though; 
yow’re in this too.” The first clause is paradoxical only in that 
Teucer has been basing his argument on “ rovpev,” and now 
dispenses with it, contemptuously. 

In none of the passages so far adduced would it be tolerable 
to insert a pévoy and spoil the paradox. Nor do I think that in 
the following examples, where the paradox is weak or non- 
existent, we should speak of “ omission of pévov” in other than 
an approximate sense, for some special flavor is gained in each 
case. When the Boeotian in Thucydides, IV, 92 says of the 
Athenians, of xai py rovs éyyts, Kai Tods 
SovActcGa, paradox is present (he has just laid it down that 
neighboring cities are naturally at odds), though the use of 
adverbial xai’s in corresponsion ** weakens it: “they attack in 
addition not neighbors, but those who are far off as well.” 8 
(This would not be redundant in Greek; see Denniston, loc. 
cit.) Sometimes, I think, the first clause may be not paradoxical, 
but the very reverse. Lysias has (XXV, 13) @ ypy zdvras 
€vOvpovpéevovs py Tovtwv Adyous morevev, Kal ToY Epywv 
okoreiv & éExdotw merpaypeva. In the paradoxical cases we 
found that xai may refer to the positive aspect of a negative 
first clause. I think it does so here as well: “Don’t take my 
accusers’ words on faith, but make an examination which has 
as its basis the deeds of each individual concerned, as well as 
the allegations of the accusers.” Lysias eats his cake and has 
it too: first, he tells the judges not to believe the accusers; 
and then, with xai, he implies that the speaker is a fair-minded 
man after all.*4 


*2 Denniston, op. cit., p. 325. The first xal, however, may be taken 
more generally, “actually”; though here, too, «xal’s reference is 
ultimately to the positive idea that they do attack their neighbors. 

23T owe the example to L. and S., loc. cit. 

24 Professor Poultney has kindly suggested that the situation in 
question may be the result of a “contamination” (E. H. Sturtevant, 
An Introduction to Linguistic Science, p. 112) between yu rovrwr 
moreverv, GAN’ Epywv cKomeiy and TovUTwY pdvov 
morevev, G\AG Kal éx Epywy Now in cases of contamination 
we end up with a logical absurdity. Professor Poultney’s example 
from Sturtevant is, “ No event is too extraordinary to be impossible ” 
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I make so much of this one case of eating one’s cake and 
having it too—the only case I have found in what remains to 
us of Lysias’ compositions—because it seems to me that Plato 
parodies it in the speech of “ Lysias” on love which Socrates 
discovers beneath the cloak of his interlocutor in the Phaedrus, 
There is little doubi that this Hroticus is a parody: Alfred 
Croiset held this opinion, against Egger and Blass, and re- 
marked on the frequent occurrence of xai pév 87.2> Shorey has 
since shown that xai pév 8; is more frequent in Lysias than in 
the other authors, and much more frequent in the Hroticus than 
in Lysias.?® Thus xai pév 54 is one of Lysias’ most characteristic 
expressions, and Plato exaggerates his use of it. 

*AXdAd also is parodied. For a choice example of eating one’s 
cake and having it too, “ Lysias” writes, “In my intercourse 
with you, I shall not regard present pleasure, but that which 
will be of future profit—too ”: Od ryv rapoicay Oeparetwv 
cvvégopat got, dAAG Kai THv (233 B 8). 
The first clause is very ascetic and high-minded (no pleasure), 
while the second offers long-term benefits, plus a hint of present 


(Huxley). On reexamination of Lysias’ sentence from this point of 
view, a re-examination which led me to modify my translation in the 
text, I found no absurdity. The speaker is saying essentially, “ Don’t 
take on faith; examine.” The first idea involves merely the accusers’ 
words; the second, deeds as well as the accusers’ words, as xai shows. 
There was never really any intention of suggesting an examination 
confined to deeds, though editors have thought so ever since Emperius 
deleted the «ai. This consideration also works against the contamina- 
tion theory, since one of the sentences involved in the contamination 
would confine the examination to deeds. In a strict syntactical analysis 
kai goes closely with é« épywy and not with cxomeiv, and we are 
miles away from the usual notion of an od wévoy . . . adda Kal con- 
struction. The speaker wants the jury to do something different, not 
something additional. In a context of justice, cxoreiv, as the speaker 
defines it, is opposed to mo7revew just because it goes beyond it. But 
how does the sentence sound? The reactions of Emperius and his fol- 
lowers, not to mention Professor Poultney’s reactions and my own, 
suggest that some cake-eating is going on somewhere. I leave Plato’s 
reactions to the next paragraph. 

25 Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, IV*, p. 459. 

26 P, Shorey, “On the Erotikos of Lysias in Plato’s Phaedrus,” C. P., 
XXVIII (1933), pp. 131-2. There are 5 instances of xai wév 54 in the 
Eroticus and 21 in Lysias. 
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pleasure after all. Plato has taken the not-believing-the- 
accusers example, or one like it, and exposed a latent unfair 
advantage which the logograph would seem to gain by the use 
of a rather unexpected xai. 

“Omission of povov” (an unfortunate term, as has been 
pointed out) rests on the essential ambiguity in an od povov... 
GAG xai expression as to whether the first clause is negative or 
positive. This ambiguity also arises when it is uncertain whether 
the povov goes with the whole first clause, or only with some 
particular element of it. Plato twits Lysias on this point too, 
making him say that the lovers to be indulged are “not the 
importunate, merely, but those who are worthy of your atten- 
tion,”—od rois mpocatrovor povov, GAAG Tois TOU mpdypatos 
(233 E 9). Only the lack of a xai after addAd keeps this from 
being completely scandalous. The postponement of povoy does 
not remove the ambiguity.?” It is perhaps not surprising that 
both this case and the one in the preceding paragraph involve 
the sensual-spiritual ambiguity which runs through the Phaedrus. 

But this is by no means all there is to Plato’s parody of 
Lysias’ use of dAAd. One theme of the Phaedrus is certainly 
the contrast between stylistic elaboration on the one hand, and 
adequate treatment of a topic from the point of view of truth on 
the other (cf. 234 E 5-235 A 6). It would seem that Plato 
chose otk . . . dAAd to typify one element of this stylistic elabora- 
tion. If Anaximenes’ pre-Aristotelian handbook ?* shows any 
traces of the doctrines contained in the rhetorical works men- 
tioned in Phaedrus 266 D, Plato may have been familiar with 
explicit teachings on this very point. In chapter 24 Anaximenes 
recommends construction in pairs—eis So épunvedew. I would 
construe this to be Polus’ durAacwdAoyia (a hapax, Phaedrus 
267 C), though L. and S. give “repetition of words” as the 
meaning of the latter.*® At any rate, in giving cyyjpara roi eis 


27 Cf. Lysias, I, 2: ravra av ein udvov rap’ abrois éyrwopéva, 
év TH and VIII, 15: ob} raira pdvov, 
28 Anaximenis Ars Rhetorica, ed. L. Spengel (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1850). 
2° Taking seriously the scholiast ad loc.: ws rd gev, pev. For reasons 
which appear below, the ancient scholium on the words povceia déywr, 
which are defined by dirAacrodoyiavy, xrA. seems more relevant: povceia 
Abywr—ra madpioa, krrX. (W. C. Greene, Scholia Platonica, p. 87). Her- 
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Svo épunvedev, Anaximenes says that when the speaker (airds), 
or the man he favors (ovros), has two advantages (Svvara: xat 
Tovro Kai érepov), ov povov .. . Kai is to be used; in other 
cases, especially where the speaker or his friend are at a dis- 
advantage, he would employ the more deprecating ovre . . .ovre 
or pév yap... 8€. It is true that Anaximenes does not recom- 
mend otk ... dAAd as such, but he does not pretend to give all 
the schemata possible, and it is easy to see how such a recom- 
mendation could have occurred in Polus’ book or another’s. On 
the other hand the content of the Anaximenes passage is enough 
in itself to give point to Plato’s ridicule. 

Exaggeration being the soul of caricature, the frequency of 
eliminative dAAa is extreme in the Hroticus—17 instances, or 13 
per 100 lines, while the average for Lysias is 544 per 100 lines. 
That this use is singled out as typical of this kind of stylistic 
elaboration seems clear when we consider that no other particles 
suitable for construction-in-pairs are particularly frequent. It 
is inevitable that the frequency of . . . adda should strike 
the reader, for the climax of the speech (233 E 5-234 A 9), a 
sort of epanodos,*® is phrased in six such pairs in a row. On 
the other hand Socrates, in his speech outdoing Lysias on the 
same topic, manages with only six eliminative ddAa’s, though 
he continually affects to be embarrassed at the high potential 
his style is developing. 

In fact, if we look through this first speech of Socrates in 
search of dAAd, we are presented with a little Socratic commen- 
tary on Lysias’ use of it. First, at 237 C 4, we are struck by a 
neglected opportunity, a place where Lysias, we feel, would have 
used dAAd. Socrates uses dé. Ironic modesty? Then comes an 
dAAd, at 237 C 6, joining wildly unbalanced members: Socrates 
affecting not to understand the point of 76 cis dv0 Epunvevew? 
Diffidently, he neglects another opportunity (239 A 2: S€ again), 
but then at once (239 C 5-D 2) he goes into a varied negative- 


meias’ comment of the sixth century of our era interprets the situation 
as I do: éxeivos yap (sc. Polus) éfevpe ra mapioa, 51d Kal povceia 
éxddecey (sc. Plato) éddxer rH [Kkaraxdpws?] Koopeiv 
rov déyov (ap. W. H. Thompson, The Phaedrus of Plato [London, 1868], 
p. 114). 

80 Cf, Phaedrus, 267 D. 
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positive series (four opportunities) using dAAd only once, a 
passage which compares with the climax of Lysias’ Hrottcus, 
much to the detriment of the latter. Having shown how to do it, 
he continues the lesson with a straight Lysianic instance (239 
D 3), as if to emphasize what he is talking about, followed by 
a couple of non-eliminative, balancing 4\Aa’s (240 B 1 and 240 
C 3),** a use much neglected (unjustly, he implies) by the 
rhetoricians. Isocrates and Lysias, so far as they have survived, 
avail themselves of it only three times apiece. Then to finish up, 
either because the lesson is over, or because dithyramb is now 
passing into epic, as Socrates says (241 E), he uses three or- 
dinary eliminative aAAa’s, judiciously spaced (240 C 7, 241 B 8, 
241 C 8). These are much more effective because not overdone, 
especially the last sentence of the speech (cf. “ Lysias”’ last 
sentence!) : raira re ovv mai, ovvvoeiv, Kal cid€var THY 
ore ov per’ edvoias yiyverat, GAAG oiTiov TpOToV, 
ws AvKou dpvas ayaraow ds raida dirovow épacrat.®? 

Even more suggestively, in criticizing the style of Lysias’ 
speech, Socrates refers explicitly to the otk . . . ddda kind of 
thing: “ saying the same things two or three times over” (235 
A 4); “showing that in saying the same things now in one way, 
now in another, he can say them in both ways to perfection ” 
(235 A 6-8). Then, in his own speech, after comfortably sur- 
passing Lysias in amplitude,** as he has set out to do, Socrates 
stops, as Phaedrus thinks (241 D), in the middle: Socrates 
should now praise the non-lover as he has heretofore blamed 
the lover. No, says Socrates, “to put it briefly, the non-lover 
has the virtues corresponding to the vices we have criticized in 
the lover; and what need is there of a long speech about it?” 
(241 E). “ Lysias,” of course, spelled out these oppositions with 
ovK ... GAdd. 

In this whole connection we may recall the frequency of 


31 Following Burnet’s punctuation. Balancing d\\d between clauses, 
not sentences, is the use referred to here. 

82Tt is very likely more elegant to construe d\\a—uzAnoporys not 
with yiyverac but with giAoctvo.v, as Stallbaum does. In that case the 
construction gains further point as being only apparently Lysianic. 

33144 OCT lines to 127, not counting Socrates’ invocation to the 
muses or his fairy-story introduction. 
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eliminative dAAd in Isocrates and the mention of him made at 
the end of the Phaedrus. Socrates’ hopes for him were not 
realized even stylistically. Clearly Plato did not approve the 
overworking of the emphatic use of dAAd which he saw in Lysias 
and Isocrates, and perhaps in the rhetoricians generally. Thucy- 
dides may have had much the same feeling.** 

Fiddling little matters, these “ buts,” to echo Forster, but do 
they not show a habit of mind? Scholarly in English, “ dithy- 
rambic” in Greek,*> to Forster and particularly to Plato they 
at once suggest larger issues. Of the particles generally Plato 
might have said with F. W. Ullrich, “tenerrima illa, quae 
mentem scriptoris proderent, lineamenta.” **° There is no doubt 
that in Plato’s opinion Lysias used “ but ” too often. 


GrEoRGE E. Dimook, Jr. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


84 See p. 387 above. 

85 Aristotle considered particularly suited to dithyramb 
(Rhet., III, 1406 b, a passage reminiscent of the Phaedrus’ criticism of 
prose style), but by d:rdH dAé€&s he understood compound words. How 
is it then that neither “Lysias” nor Socrates makes particular use 
of compound words in the Phaedrus, though Socrates insists he is 
becoming increasingly dithyrambic (238 D, 241 E)? 

86 F, W. Ullrich, ap. von Essen, Index Thucydideus, p. iii. 
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THE MINIMUM SUBJECT TO THE VICESIMA 
HEREDITATIUM. 


The vicesima hereditatium, as is well known, was one of the 
taxes introduced by Augustus in A. D. 6 to support the aerarium 
militare. References to it in authors and other sources are com- 
mon, and there is considerable evidence for the method of its 
collection and administration.t About the tax itself, however, 
we are less well informed. It was, at least in some periods, a five 
per cent death duty on estates above a certain value, provided 
they were not inherited from close relatives.2, Only Roman citi- 
zens were subject to it. Quite clearly, as Gibbon saw, the tax 
had a considerable importance, both fiscal and social.* But to 
understand its scope and character one obviously needs to know 
above what limit it was collected. 

The evidence for this limit is regrettably vague. Dio Cassius 
writes merely that the tax was paid by all wAny rév raw ovyyevev 
7) Kai mevytwv.* The only other statements bearing directly on 
the point are found in Pliny’s Panegyric. In praising some 
modifications of the tax made by Trajan, he states: 


Ac ne remotioris quidem iamque deficientis adfinitatis 
gradus a qualibet quantitate vicesimam ut prius inferre co- 
gentur. Statuit enim communis omnium parens summam, 
quae publicanum pati posset. Carebit onere vicesimae parva 


1See R. Cagnat, Etude historique sur les impéts indirects chez les 
Romains (Paris, 1882), pp. 175-226; M. Rostovtzeff, “Geschichte der 
Staatspacht in der rémischen Kaiserzeit bis Diokletian,”’ Philologus, 
Supplementband IX (1904), pp. 383-5; O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen 
Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian® (Berlin, 1905), pp. 96-105; S. J. 
De Laet, L’Antiquité Classique, XVI (1947), pp. 29-36. 

?It is uncertain what degree of relationship gave immunity; see 
Cagnat, op. cit., pp. 184-6. The provision, however, is obviously in 
keeping with Augustan social legislation as a whole; see e.g. H. Last, 
C.A.H., X, pp. 450-1. The tax was levied on the entire estate; hence, 
if the estate was taxable, a legacy however small was liable for its 
share of the vicesima. 

* Decline and Fall, I, ch. 6 (ed. Bury, I, pp. 162-3). See also Cagnat, 
op. cit., pp. 224-6. 

25, 5. 
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et exilis hereditas. ... Cuicumque modica pecunia ex 
hereditate alicuius obvenerit, securus habeat quietusque 
possideat.® 


Pliny is not writing to give precise information on technical 
matters, though he could have done so,° but one may draw two 
conclusions from his remarks with some confidence. First, at 
the time of Trajan’s reform of the tax, no estate was exempt on 
grounds of its size; evidently the exemption allowed by Augustus 
had subsequently been removed. Secondly, even after the changes 
made by Trajan, only quite small estates were tax-free. The 
adjectives parva, exilis, and modica make this sufficiently clear, 
particularly as it was Pliny’s purpose to extol and magnify 
Trajan’s benevolence. 

In view of the nature of the evidence, some scholars have 
shown understandable caution in estimating the size of estates 
free from the vicesima, either leaving the question entirely open * 
or quoting the conjectures of others with proper reservations.® 
Nevertheless, in the most authoritative handbooks one finds the 
exemption given as 100,000 sesterces, in some without explana- 
tion or qualification.® This figure, in fact, has become so widely 
accepted that the vicesima is very generally regarded as a tax 
on the rich. A recent writer, for example, dismisses Dio’s ex- 


5 Panegyr., 39, 5-40, 1. 

*In addition to holding other financial offices, Pliny had been prae- 
fectus aerarii militaris, to which treasury the tax was paid. This fact 
may explain in part why the vicesima hereditatium occupies four chap- 
ters in the Panegyric: ch. 37-40. 

™E.g., H. Dessau, Geschichte der rimischen Kaiserzeit, I (Berlin, 
1924), p. 173: “ein gewisses Mass.” G. H. Stevenson, 0.A.H., X, p. 
197, quite properly gives a paraphrase of Dio: “ The death-duties were 
not levied on property inherited from very near relations or on very 
small estates.” 

*Cagnat, op. cit., p. 185; but cf. p. 226, n. 4, where he accepts the 
figure of 100,000 sesterces as probable. 

°J.N. Madvig, Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des rémischen Staates 
(Leipzig, 1882), p. 435; J. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung,? II 
(Leipzig, 1884), p. 267; P. Willems, Le droit public romain® (Paris, 
1884), p. 485, n. 8; W. T. Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial 
Administration® (Oxford, 1914), p. 207; E. De Ruggiero, Dizionario 
Epigrafico, III, p. 728, s. v. “ Hereditas”; M. Cary, A History of Rome 
(London, 1938), p. 512. 
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planation of the Constitutio Antoniniana (that Caracalla sought 
to increase the number of those subject to the vicesima) with 
the statement, “. . . by the time of Caracallus the majority of 
the great fortunes of the empire were already within the fold.” *° 

The wide acceptance of an exemption of 100,000 sesterces is 
not surprising, since for it one may cite the authority of two 
great scholars, Bachofen and Mommsen. Bachofen held that the 
figure was taken over from the lex Vocoma (169 B. C.), in which 
it determined who were to be subject to the restrictions of that 
law.1?_ He pointed out, further, that in the lex Papia Poppaea 
the same figure defines the locupletiores liberti,* and that it is 
found a number of times in other legal texts in various con- 
nections.* In another passage, as some who cite him do not 
observe, Bachofen concludes on the basis of Pliny that the limit 
set by Augustus had been removed by his successors and was 
reintroduced by Trajan.’ 

Mommeen rejected the connection with the lex Voconia, but 
accepted the limit of 100,000 sesterces.1° In particular, he placed 
emphasis on the figure in the lex Papia Poppaea and cited a 
statement concerning it from Theophilus: 8 wpicaro 


rov €xovra éxarov ceareptiov mepiovoiay. This definition 
of such zAovov he felt served to identify Dio’s zrévyres. 


10 A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939), pp. 
221-2; ef. Dio Cassius, LXXVIII, 9, 4-5. 

J. Bachofen, Ausgewdhlte Lehren des rémischen Cwwilrechts 
(Bonn, 1848), p. 340 (in his study “Die Erbschaftssteuer, ihre Ge- 
schichte, ihr Einfluss auf das Privatrecht,” pp. 322-95). He had argued 
for the connection with the lex Voconia in his earlier book, Die Lex 
Voconia (Basel, 1843), which I have not seen; cf., however, Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung,? II, p. 267, n. 2 and the note of Mommsen cited 
below in n. 15. The tigure in the lex Voconia was 100,000 asses. 

12 Gaius, ITI, 42; Inst., III, 7, 2. 

18 Op. cit., p. 340, nn. 95-97. These involve penalties and limits of 
various kinds. It would appear, however, that Fr. de iure fisci, 8 and 
9 should not have been cited (n. 96), since the figure in both is 50,000 
sesterces. 

4 Op. cit., p. 388. 

1° Th. Mommsen, Die rémischen Tribus in administrativer Beziehung 
(Altona, 1844), p. 120, n. 106c. He cites Bachofen, Die Lex Voconia, 
p. 121 (see above, n. 11). 

1¢ The quotation is from Theophilus’ paraphrase of Inst., III, 7 (ed. 
Ferrini, p. 296). 
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Though the views of Bachofen and Mommsen have been the 
most influential, there are two others to be noticed. In one of 
his very stimulating books, J. Carcopino came to the rether 
surprising conclusion that Trajan lowered the immunity from 
100,000 to 20,000 sesterces.17 The first figure of course is a 
familiar one; 1* that of 20,000 sesterces is drawn from a section 
of the Gnomon of the Idios Logos.® This section, however, con- 
cerns penalties on unmarried women having property of that 
value, and there seems little reason to connect the figure with 
the vicesima. In any event, there is nothing in the Panegyric, 
which he was discussing, to support the assumption of a reduc- 
tion in exemptions; in fact, Pliny’s statements plainly point to 
their increase.”° 

Finally, it should be noted that the well-known Romanist, V. 
Arangio-Ruiz, has raised the question whether the limit might 
not have been 200,000 sesterces.2_ For this suggestion there are 
substantial grounds. P. Ory., 1114, a professio hereditatis ends: 
eamque hereditatem esse ducenariam et inmunem a vicensima 
(A. D. 237), and as Arangio-Ruiz observes, another declaration 
includes the statement that the estate has the value of 200,000 


sesterces.?_ It should be observed, however, that in the first 
papyrus the beneficiaries are the daughters of the deceased 
woman and the immunity of the estate may be explained by this 
relationship, as the original editor, A. S. Hunt, suggested.” 


17 J. Carcopino, Poinis de vue sur Vimpérialisme romain (Paris, 
1934), p. 76. 

18 Carcopino cites Willems, Droit Public,? p. 481 (see above, n. 9). 

1° Sec. 28. For the Gnomon see especially the edition of W. Graf von 
Uxkull-Gyllenband, B.G@.U., V, 2. Carcopino refers to his own dis- 
cussion of this section in Revue des études anciennes, XXIV (1922), 
pp. 213-14, which does not appear to explain why it need be connected 
with the vicesima hereditatium. 

20 As M. Durry remarks in his excellent Pline le Jeune: Panégyrique 
de Trajan (Paris, 1938), p. 146. Durry, however, does accept Carco- 
pino’s figure of 20,000 sesterces for the later period. 

*1 In the preface of his edition of P. Oxy., 1114 in Fontes Iuris Romani 
Antejustiniani, III (Florence, 1943), no. 63, p. 187. Arangio-Ruiz 
discusses the same papyrus again in Parerga (Naples, 1945), pp. 7-8. 

22 P, Oxy., 1274. 

*° The relationship gave immunity; see Pliny, Panegyr., 37, 6 and 
Cagnat, op. cit., p. 186 and n. 4. Hunt’s explanation is repeated in A. 8. 
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Moreover, in the second papyrus no claim to immunity is made 
on the basis of the estate’s being ducenaria, and a declaration of 


value would have been in order in any event.”* 

There are, to sum up, two general objections to be made against 
the figures which have been proposed as the limit of the vicesima. 
First, none of them, except that cited by Arangio-Ruiz, is in 
any way connected in our sources with the tax. It is reasonable 
of course to attempt to supply the deficiency in our evidence by 
comparing similar limits, especially those in contemporary laws 
such as the lex Papia Poppaea. But it should be remembered 
that there was greaé variation in such limits. Without making 
a search, one may cite three different figures of this kind in 
almost consecutive sections of the Gnomon: 20,000, 50,000, and 
100,000 sesterces ; 7> 200,000 sesterces, the qualification for those 
to be listed in a census of A. D. 4; ?® and 400,000 sesterces, the 
estate required of eguites. One could probably find some parallel 
for almost any round figure. 

Further, it is difficult to reconcile such sums as 100,000 or 
200,000 sesterces with the language of Dio and especially of 
Pliny, when one recalls that the minimum census of a knight 
was 400,000 sesterces.27. The possessors of estates approaching 
those limits could hardly be described as poor, and whatever 


Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri, II (London, 1934), no. 326, p. 
367, where the text is republished (Loeb Classical Library). See also 
H. Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen auf Grund der graeco-aegypt- 
ischen Papyrusurkunden (Leipzig/Berlin, 1919), p. 106. 

74On these professtones and on the procedure required of heirs, see 
Kreller, op. cit., pp. 104-26, 395-406; also P. Ozford, 7 (A.D. 256-257), 
a recently published request for registration of an inheritance, and the 
notes of the editor, E. P. Wegener. The sums involved are often well 
below 200,000 sesterces; e.g., P. Amherst, 72 = F.1.R.A., III, no. 62 
(A. D. 246): three talents. In P. Rylands, 109 (A.D. 235) the estate 
amounted to ten talents. 

*5 Secs. 29, 30, 32. For the great range of fixed penalties, see W. 
Hellebrand, R.-H., Supplementband VI, cols. 542-55, especially 549, 551, 
s.v. “ Multa.” 

7° Dio Cassius, LV, 13, 4. This census preceded the inauguration of 
the tax by only two years. 

77 It should be noted, however, that the minimum equestrian census 
was set rather low; see A. Stein, Der rimische Ritterstand (Munich, 
1927), p. 439. 
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one’s conception of imperial social policy in taxation may be, 
it seems doubtful that the Roman government, badly in need as 
it was of additional revenue, would have given them immunity. 

A Latin papyrus from Egypt recently published by H. A. 
Sanders, P. Mich., 435 +- 440, appears to contain new evidence 
for the limit, if only of a negative character.2* The papyrus is 
very difficult to read and is so poorly preserved that no line is 
complete. However, it clearly contains records of inheritances 
and payments of the vicesima, and one may suppose that it 
resembles the commentarii or diaria stationis hereditatium men- 
tioned in inscriptions.”® It is a military text, and presumably 
comes from the camp at Nicopolis or from some central bureau 
since men from several units are found in it.*° The fact that 
the two legions IJI Cyrenatca and II Tratana are both mentioned 
provides an approximate date of ca. A. D. 109-119.** It dates 
therefore after the reforms made by Trajan. 

In no. 435 there are parts of six entries, but only three are 
well enough preserved to furnish much information. All three, 
as well as the first in no. 440, have the date JV Nonas Iulias. 

The first entry in no. 435 seems to have the same form as the 


28 Michigan Papyri, VII (Ann Arbor, 1947). The character of these 
texts is discussed briefly in my review of this volume in A.J. P., LXXI 
(1950), pp. 433, 435, where I suggest that they are parts of the same 
document. V. Arangio-Ruiz has some remarks on no. 440 in his valuable 
“Chirographi di Soldati,” Studi in onore di Siro Solazzei (Naples, 
1949), pp. 257-9. He did not, however, connect it with no. 435, and 
consequently he treats its form in general terms. 

S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian 
(Princeton, 1938), p. 324 notes an instance of “the vicesima paid by a 
Roman soldier,” citing Mitteis, Chrest., 372, iv, 7. But for the meaning 
of the passage cited see Arangio-Ruiz, F.I. R.A., III, p. 51, n. 3. 

2° For these commentarii see e.g. C.1I.L., X, 3878; Dessau, I. L.8., 
1556; Ann. épigr., 1948, no. 176: diaria stationi(s) hereditat(ium); and 
A. von Premerstein, R.-H., IV, col. 765, s. v. “ A commentariis.” 

*°The two legions in Egypt shared the camp at Nicopolis in A.D. 
119; B.G.U., 140. By far the greater part of Roman citizens in military 
service would at this time have been legionaries. Besides the names 
of the two legions, Sanders reads and restores (entry 3, line 1): coh. 
I C(ilicum) e(quitata). 

31.3. Lesquier, L’armée romcine d’Egypte d’Auguste & Dicclétien 
(Cairo, 1918), pp. 63-4; Sanders, introduction to no. 435, p. 28. 
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others, and the report was made to the optio of the same century 
as in entry 2. But there is too little preserved to be sure of 
much more. However, in line 3 one finds drachmas centum and 
in line 4 dr nonagen[ta.*? The drachmas, it may be noted, are 
equivalent in value to sesterces. 

Entry 2 is better preserved and will serve to illustrate the 
form. The width of the lacuna which appears in the middle of 
each line is not determined since the text is preserved on two 
unconnected fragments, but perhaps the lines averaged around 
40 to 45 letters in width. Some of the readings given are not 
certain, but these are of little consequence here.** 


LI{1I] Ciro L Egrilius Optus Iuli[o cognomen optio]ni (centuriae) Claudi Romani 
salutem. Fate[o]r m[e accepisse ilnstar 
a Pulio Maximo (centuria) Ter[ ]. ex quibus deduci- 
tur yvicensim[a ]... drachma. 
..-[.]ginta qui(nque IV Nonas 
Tulias. 


At the end of line 2 one finds the value of the total estate,** 
which Sanders reads as MDC drachmarum, with dr P[t]ol Aug 
inserted above the last word. One cannot verify this on the 


photograph, and it must be regarded as rather doubtful. The 
tax itself seems to be found at the beginning of line 5. Quite. 
possibly Sanders’ non[a]ginta qui[nque is right; at any rate 
the ending -ginta shows that the figure was below 100. 

Entry 3 follows a similar form, but since it concerns a legacy, 
it is less important for our present purpose.** In lines 2-3 one 


*? The first figure, which begins a line, may have been preceded by a 
sum in talents. 

*8 Suggestions made in the review cited above in n. 28 are incorporated 
in the text as reconstructed here. The reading and expansion o(bitus) 
or o(biit) in line 1 seems doubtful. It is also difficult to confirm the 
reading of the name of the man making the declaration in line 1 and 
the nomen in line 3. Sanders reconciles the figure that he reads at the 
end of line 2, 1,600, with the tax, 95, by suggesting a service charge of 
15 drachmas; op. cit., p. 32. 

* The sum received would appear to be a hereditas and not a legatum 
(as in the next entry), though because of the lacunas one cannot be 
quite sure. 

** For the significance of the fact that it is a legacy see above, n. 2. 
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finds Fateor me] accepisse legato Petroni Bland[. The figure 
for the legacy is lost. The vicensima, however, in line 5 ends 
]. quinque, and the residue is ] quingue millia LXXXXV. 
If the last figure is complete, as it would appear to be, the legacy 
may have been ca. 5,360 drachmas and the tax ca. 265.*° 

In the two entries in no. 440, no figures survive at all, though 
in the first (line 3) vicesima appears, and the form and date 
seem to be the same as in no. 435.%" 

It is unfortunate that these entries are so poorly preserved, 
and they leave several points in doubt. Nevertheless, in some 
respects their evidence seems quite decisive. The figures in- 
volved are comparatively small and can hardly be reconciled with 
the limits that have been suggested for the vicesima. All appear 
to be calculated in drachmas and not in talents, and two seem 
to be reasonably certain: 5,095, the residue of the legacy in entry 
3; and 95, the tax paid in entry 2. 

Moreover, quite aside from the figures in individual entries, 
we have in this document either five or seven soldiers all ap- 
parently paying the vicesima on the same day.** This fact in 
itself indicates that the estates can hardly have been very large, 
for surely no one would suggest that so many soldiers left estates 
of 100,000 sesterces, for example, on the same day or within a 
brief period.*® The conclusion that the tax must have been 
collected from much smaller estates seems unavoidable. 


8¢ Sanders, op. cit., p. 32, assumes a total of 5,800, from which a tax 
of 290 plus 15 drachmas (a service charge) was deducted. Since 
drac[humae is read earlier in the line, the amount of the residue was 
evidently below one talent; hence 5,095 is the complete figure. 

*7 Cf. n. 28. 

58 Tf no. 440 preceded no. 435 in the roll, at least five entries are to 
be dated IV Nonas Iulias; if it followed no. 435, at least seven must 
be so dated. The date can be read in the first three entries of no. 435 
and in the first of no. 440. Sanders suggested the Jewish revolt of A. D. 
115 and 116 as an explanation of this number of reports. One may 
also conjecture that such declarations were assembled and forwarded by 
the units at intervals. The date in any event is probably that of the 
report, not of the deceased’s death. 

8° For the modest size of soldiers’ estates in Egypt, see Arangio-Ruiz, 
Studi in onore di Siro Solazzi, pp. 251-2; for their pay, P. A. Brunt, 
Papers of the British School at Rome, XVIII (1950), pp. 50-71. 
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The evidence as a whole may be summarized as follows. 
Though the zévyres of Dio is too vague a term to be decisive, 
the phrases used by Pliny seem clearly to indicate a low limit 
for the exemption. The Michigan papyrus supports this im- 
pression and shows that estates even of ca. 1,900 drachmas might 
be taxed.*° In any event, the vicesima was not simply a tax on 
the rich, even in those periods when exemptions were not cur- 
tailed or altogether removed. 

This conclusion furnishes some support for Dio’s explanation 
of the extension of citizenship in 212. Very possibly Dio was 
unjust, and one need not deny that Caracalla may have had 
other motives. But in itself Dio’s statement is plausible, and 
its plausibility is strengthened by the fact that Caracalla raised 
the tax to 10 per cent: ** he was clearly interested in increasing 
the revenues to be derived from it. 

J. F. 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 


‘° The approximate figure suggested by the probable tax in entry two: 
95 drachmas. 

“1 Dio Cassius, LX XVIII, 9, 4. It seems hardly necessary to note that 
Dio’s explanation has often been accepted or to cite any of the bibli- 
ography on the Constitutio Antoniniana, which has become so enormous 
since the publication of P. Giessen, 40. Dio refers to other taxes in this 
passage, but only identifies one: the vicesima libertatis. 


q 


ON THE EXEGETES AND THE MANTIC OR MANIC 
CHRESMOLOGIANS. 


In a review? of my book The Athenian Expounders, C. Brad- 
ford Welles criticizes the section in which I treat the manner 
of appointment of that exegete distinguished as “the one 
appointed (xaecrapévos) by the Demos,” or in late inscriptions 
as “the one elected (xe:porovntés) by the Demos.” Welles finds 
that I do not know the meaning of the word yetporovyrds. He 
writes: “The adjective xeporovnrds does much more than ‘ sug- 
gest election rather than appointment’ (p. 45). It means 
‘elected,’ by show of hands, literally, and it is hard to see what 
would mean being ‘ appointed’ by the Demos.” To me the non- 
committal ancient and more common formula “appointed by 
the Demos ” means “ elected either by show of hands or by secret 
ballot,”’ because, of course, the Athenians had two ways of voting. 
But has the reviewer given a fair report of my argument? What 
I said on p. 45 was this: “ The phrase ‘ appointed by the Demos’ 
certainly suggests election rather than allotment. From in- 
scriptions of the Roman Period (I 25, 32, and 42) it appears 
that the exegete was appointed, at least at that time, by election 
and not by lot, nor is there any reason to believe that he had ever 
been appointed by lot.” 

Furthermore, Welles asserts that the novelty of my treatment 
of the Athenian expounders “ lies in the epigraphical material.” 
If he had compared my work with that of my predecessors or 
had confronted my work with F. Jacoby’s Atthis, which came 
out at the same time, Welles might have found considerable 
difference in my treatment of the crucial passage in Plato’s Laws, 
both in what I used and in what I refrained from using. And 
he would have found that Jacoby and my predecessors recognized 
a reference to an official expoundership in Eupolis, fr. 297, 
“ Lampon the exegete,” which I interpreted as a sneering com- 
parison of the Thuriomantis with Apollo. As if no one would 
ever dream of referring the noun here to an official expounder- 


1 Traditio, VIL (1949-1951), pp. 471-3. 
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ship, Welles comments: “ Obviously a man like Lampon... 
was a person of consequence, worthy to be called exegetes, ‘ ex- 
pounder’ (for I cannot agree with Oliver that the word has 
anything to do with ‘leading out’ a colony ...).” And is he 
right? Welles may think that Eupolis was paying tribute to 
Lampon’s worth, but I do not. He might have cited a still 
greater tribute from Cratinus, fr. 57, Adpzwva rov ob Bporav. 

We know that an official exegete had come into existence 
sometime before 363 B. C. Could one or two exegetes have been 
created in the great reform of Athenian institutions which 
occurred between 403 and 399 B. C.? Yes indeed, and I thought 
there was some evidence that the institution went back to “ 399 
B. C. or shortly afterwards ” because in an early dialogue Plato 
speaks of a consultation as occurring in the year 399 B.C. in a 
famous case. On pp. 30 and 31 I reminded the reader of Plato’s 
anachronisms, but concluded that in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary we ought to assume that the famous case of Euthy- 
phro’s father really did occur sometime not far from the last 
days of Socrates. With a generalization which sounds well but is 
not really applicable, my critic comments, “I do not believe that 
we can safely argue from the dramatic date of Plato’s dialogues 
to the introduction of constitutional changes,” and for all his 
reader knows I may have used no caution whatsoever. I do not 
believe that we can safely ignore imperfect evidence. And is the 
evidence really so bad? 

The true problem, however, is not whether I am justified in 
carrying the institution back to 400 B. C. but whether the insti- 
tution came down from some prehistoric period or was first 
established around 400 B.C. My predecessors thought of the 
institution as a heritage from prehistoric times, and even Jacoby 
attributes its establishment to Solon. Jacoby reached this con- 
clusion because he believed that official exegetes were attested 
by I. G., I?, 77 where I can find none,” and because, like any 
serious student of the institution who thinks of it historically, he 


2 A careful study of the inscription by M. Ostwald, “The Prytaneion 
Decree Re-examined,” A.J. P., LXXII (1951), pp. 24-46, agrees with 
mine in the most important point, namely that no official exegetes are 
attested by this document. 
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had to invent an explanation for the curious electoral procedure 
prescribed by Plato in the Laws. Welles does not tell the reader 
this. 

When for reasons which Welles does not mention and which 
I need not repeat I came to the conclusion that the expounder- 
ship was not a survival from prehistoric times but a creation of 
about 400 B. C., this conclusion imposed upon me the obligation 
of seeking an historical explanation. 

I found an answer in the semi-official position achieved by 
men like Lampon and Hierocles and in the vociferous opposition 
which their authority called forth from the comic poets, who 
reflect the attitude of Lampon’s political enemies. I analyzed 
their authority as that of political leaders who had convinced the 
Demos of their extraordinary expertise in religious matters. 
Here it was not just a question of a gift for ordinary divination 
or an ability to recognize signs. They had unusual knowledge of 
the most suitable sacrifices and proper rites, whenever a crisis 
or special situation arose. They had prestige. Eupatrid origin 
would have counted for much and may have been absolutely 
indispensable, but these popular authorities seemed to have 
something in addition, namely familiarity with unfamiliar 
sourees of religious truth and knowledge. They had access to 
teachings which other people did not know by heart. Their 
opportunity came when the Areopagus ceased to consist of 
eupatridae and to be a true repository of ancestral wisdom. 

Therefore, the establishment of official, eupatrid, but non- 
political expounders, distinct from official manteis who did not 
need to be eupatridae but who were likewise politically neutra- 
lized, appears to me to have been a solution for a problem posed 
by the abuse of an authority based on a successful claim to 
extraordinary religious knowledge by politicians. And it seems 
to me that the struggle in which they had been engaged was 
largely a struggle as to what, outside the warpia, were the authen- 
tic sources of religious truth and knowledge. In addition to the 
Delphic Oracle and to those of Dodona and the Ammonion, there 
were the inspired teachers. The great teachers were Homer, 
Hesiod, Orpheus, and Musaeus, but men like Lampon and 
Hierocles insisted that others too, whose ancient or modern 
verses they happened to know, had left productions of a divine 
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inspiration which Athens could not afford to overlook. Welles 
is amused that I should mention Homer and Musaeus in the 
same breath. He writes: “ Musaeus was used for divination, 
Homer for moral and intellectual guidance—and I do insist 
<as if anyone would deny it!>, for pleasure also. I do not 
remember that people sat rapt while singers recited Musaeus.” 
I, on the other hand, deny that Musaeus was always used merely 
for divination and Homer never, and I submit that from a 
certain standpoint they did belong together. The reader will 
remember the words with which Plato, Apology, 41A, makes 
Socrates look forward to meeting the great teachers, “Opde 
ovyyevécOa Kai Movoaiw cai ‘Hows xai ‘Opnpw. Was it merely for 
his predictions that Socrates wished to be with Musaeus ? 

There is evidence that the text of the great teachers was 
established at Athens in the sixth century as a public under- 
taking. As an anticipation of Alexandrian philology the Pisi- 
stratean recension would be an absurdity, but a public effort 
to collect and preserve literature which was thought to be of a 
divine inspiration is not absurd. Welles, however, comments as 
follows: “Solon and Pisistratus did then cause, not merely the 
preservation, but the constitution (the author suggests ‘ dispo- 
sition,’ that is arrangement) of the Iliad and the Odyssey. This 
is a return to the ‘ lay-theory’ with a vengeance,” etc. I have 
always considered each of these poems to be a literary unit, and 
in my book I spoke of “the establishment of the complete 
Homeric text in writing,” and of collecting the text “with the 
help of recitations by rhapsodists,” and of “the division of the 
two entire epics into books” (pp. 3-4), but I do not find the 
word “constitution.” Nor did I use the word “ disposition.” 
For rhetorical purposes Welles has substituted another word for 
mine and then denounced an implication that would never have 
entered my head. 

Looking at the rest of the Greek world Eduard Meyer® was 


8 Geschichte des Altertums, II (Stuttgart, 1893), p. 746 (= 2nd ed., 
III [1937], p. 691): “ Daher entstehen in den orphischen Kreisen auch 
zahlreiche Orakelsammlungen, theils unter den Namen des Orpheus 
und Musaios selbst, theils unter dem alter Propheten wie Bakis, 
Epimenides, des Skythen Abaris. Ihre Spriiche werden von herumzie- 
henden Propheten (xpyouodéyo:) verkiindet und gedeutet, die ihre 
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probably right in calling the chresmologoi wandering folk, but 
this hardly applies to Athenian chresmologoi except when driven 
from home. Lampon, for example, though called a chresmologos, 
in no way really resembled a wandering gypsy from Acarnania. 
Now my book dealt with no chresmologoi but the so-called 
chresmologoi of Athens. I did not make this clear enough, and 
not only Welles but a most careful reviewer * misunderstood me. 
In taking up the Athenian chresmologoi and in following the 
Athenian chresmologoi and the panel of great teachers as far 
back as I could at Athens, my starting point was the necessity 
of explaining the establishment of the exegetes as late as about 
400 B.C. My starting point was not a false etymology of the 
word chresmologos or a failure to detect a difference between the 
original use of the word xpyopoddyos and the original use of the 
word pavrs. I found in Lampon, Hierocles, and such people a 
single group of controversial politicians called sometimes chres- 
mologoi and sometimes manteis® and sometimes ypyopoddyor 
kai pavres. Surely the two designations express different aspects 


eigene Weissagungen daran anschliessen.” Similarly K. J. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte, 2nd ed., I, 1, p. 320: “Es gab Leute (xpyo- 
Modéyor), die ein Geschaft daraus machten, solche Spriiche auswendig 
zu lernen und von Stadt zu Stadt ziehend ihre Weisheit gegen geringe 
Bezahlung den Glaubigen zur Verfiigung zu stellen.” Lampon’s voyage 
to Thurii as oecist of the Panhellenic colony is not comparable. At the 
head of the list of Athenians who swore to the Peace of Nicias, the 
name of Lampon was not that of a soothsaying beggar just back from 
a tour. What my critics who do not make this distinction have to 
say is beside the point. 

*M. P. Nilsson, A.J. P., LXXI (1950), pp. 420-5. Wherever I now 
disagree, I feel that through my own fault the revered master of Lund 
has misunderstood me. For example, I argue that those politically 
powerful chresmologoi-kai-manteis could hardly have risen to such 
prestige if they had not had the religious and social prestige of eupatrid 
origin to help them; an ordinary reciter of oracles would have found 
himself too often ineligible for religious duties. I never meant to 
suggest that “eupatrid descent was the basis for reciting oracles.” I 
do not deny—indeed the point is made in my Ch. I]—that the gené were 
the forerunners of the exegetes, but I think that men like Lampon and 
Hierocles created a kind of challenge and uneasiness which produced 
a demand for reform. 

5 The curious plural “ manties,” which Welles attributes to me as an 
English rendering, I cannot find anywhere in my book. 
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or impressions. I, however, was pointing out that we were not 
dealing with two groups of individuals but with bina vocabula ° 
descriptive of one group. 

We must now return once again to Plato, Laws, VI, 759D-E. 

A little over two years after the publication of my book, N. 
G. L. Hammond published an article, “' The Exegetai in Plato’s 
Laws,” C.Q., XLVI (1952), pp. 4-12, which had been written, 
unfortunately, without knowledge of my book but at least with 
consideration of Jacoby’s interpretations. Hammond, who clears 
away the difficulties which Jacoby introduced into the passage, 
has relieved me of any obligation to discuss this rather weak 
section of Jacoby’s learned and stimulating book. Instead, I shall 
rather ungratefully turn upon Hammond himself. With angular 
brackets to represent a word implicit in the Greek and paren- 
theses to represent words supplied for clarity in English, he 
translates, “ As regards the exegetai three (in number), let 
<each member of> four tribes (of the twelve) nominate four 
<persons>, each <person drawn) from their own personnel, and 
let the State scrutinize whichever three gain most votes (that 
is, nominations counted as votes) and (so) send nine to Delphi 
to appoint one from each group of three.” 


*The term xpnopoddyos was used in the singular and was 
parodied by Cratinus (fr. 62 Kock) as dyvprns xai xuvBndorns. There 
was an ancient and continuous tendency to use bina vocabula in such 
cases. Philolaus (Diels, Vorsokratiker, I5, B 14= Kern, Orphicorum 
Fragmenta, 8) says deodéyor re kai wavries. The chresmologos-kai-mantis 
reappears in Italy as the sacrificulus et vates (Livy, XXXIX, 8, 3) 
whom Livy describes as a sacrorum antistes and as a Graecus ignobilis. 
Sacrificuli vatesque are mentioned elsewhere by Livy, I, 25, 3; XXV, 
1, 8; XXXV, 48, 13; XXXIX, 16, 8. It is recommended that the reader 
consult the last passage, because it is particularly interesting but too 
long to quote. With Ernst Bickel’s convincing emendation evayeis for 
the extant ovdres (Rh. Mus., XCIV [1951], p. 313), Strabo, IV, 4, 4 
(p. 197) lists the three groups of Gallic singers: mapa mao. 3’ ws érirap 
tpla pira Tav éori, Bapdor re Kal evayeis Kal Spvtdac- 
pev Kai monrai, evaryeis 5€ lepomool cat puorordyor, Spvtdac 
5é mpds TH Puoioroyla Kal Pirogoplay aoxovor. Philo, Moses, II, 
40, says that men who knew the original Bible and the Septuagint called 
those who produced the latter not translators but iepoddyras kal 
mpopytas. Themistius affects the phrase xai mpopyrns (II, 26c 
and XIII, 166c = pp. 31 and 204 Dindorf). In the article about him 
in the Suda, Philochorus is called pdayvris xai lepooxédmos. 
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It seems to me that the words depérwoay pév ai rérrapes pvdAat 
rérrapas éxaorov avrovy cannot mean, “ Let each member of 
four tribes nominate four persons, each from their own per- 
sonnel.” It must mean, “Let each local assembly of four 
neighboring tribes nominate four candidates from its own mem- 
bership.” The election does not take place in the local assembly 
but in the City Assembly where three out of each panel of four 
are selected as candidates for Apollo’s choice. The election in 
the City Assembly, having no peculiar featurds, needs no 
description. 

On p. 12 Hammond concludes that the procedure by which 
the exegetes were to be appointed in Plato’s second-best city 
“can be explained only by reference to those he enjoins for 
other elections in the Laws.” Partly, yes, but the local assemblies 
and the oracle of Apollo make the procedure unique. I submit 
that the complicated procedure with nominations in three local 
assemblies is most intelligible as an effort by Plato to adhere 
as closely as possible to acceptable elements in the Athenian 
institution. I cannot believe that anything so complicated 
would appear an obvious improvement in need of no justification. 
I cannot believe that an Athenian looking back on the early 
history of Attica would think that a division into three big 
regions with a revival of sectional loyalties would appear as an 
obvious improvement over existing conditions, if it were not 
vestigially there already. Why does Plato call for three local 
assemblies in no other case, if it seemed an advantageous change? 

I suggested in my book that the phratries and trittyes, which 
made up the four Old Attic (pre-Cleisthenean) tribes and still 
to a large extent carried the religious life of Athens, had always 
met in three big local assembles for nominations and certain 
other business. There is some support for the theory and there 
is no evidence to the contrary. I showed on pp. 65-72 that there 
were elements in Athenian institutions and moments in Athenian 
history which could, or in regard to the factions had to, be 
explained on the theory of a division into three big sections 
before Cleisthenes. Unfortunately, I handicapped my theory by 
introducing the Constitution of “ Draco.” I hereby retract that 
false argument, which recoiled upon me in Professor Nilsson’s 
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One thing that can be seen by comparing the nomination of 
candidates for the Platonic expounderships and the nomination 
of candidates for other offices in the Laws is that each voter 
named only one person, not four mutual competitors, so that 
the thrice four candidates for the three expounderships corre- 
sponded to the three hundred (or even one hundred) candidates 
for the thirty-seven posts of the nomophylakes. The failure to 
understand this has fundamentally vitiated Hammond’s recon- 
struction. The thirty-seven nomophylakes are elected from one 
hundred candidates selected from three hundred candidates. 
The three exegetes are chosen by Apollo from nine candidates 
selected by the city government from twelve candidates nomi- 
nated by three local assemblies. 

JAMES H. OLIVER. 

Tur JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


THE PRIEST TIMOKLES AND THE ARCHON 
EUANDROS. 


The discovery that appointment to the public priesthood of 
Asklepios in Athens was by allotment in accordance with the 
theory of tribal cycles, as had already been proved in the case 
of the official secretaries, was made independently by Ferguson 
and Sundwall.? As a result, whenever a certain priest of Askle- 
pios can be associated with a certain archon it becomes possible 
to relate the cycles of the priests with those of the secretaries, 
and this fact has been utilized in all subsequent attempts to 
reconstruct the archon lists of Athens after the fourth century.” 

In several instances, however, the evidence has been confused 
by a failure to establish definitely that the priesthood in ques- 
tion was that of the Asklepieion in the Asty, the only sanctuary 
for which the use of tribal cycles is proved. Several priests have 
been removed from the tribal cycles by scholars who have 
recognized the distinction between the various cults of Asklepios, 
both public and private.* In none of these cases, however, has 
the determination of the cycles, or the relationship of the cycles 
to the chronology of the period been affected by the exclusion 
of these priests from the lists. 


1W. S. Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios (2nd ed., University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, I [1907]); J. Sundwall, 
“ Beitrige,” Klio, Beiheft IV, pp. 75-80. 

?W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age 
(Cambridge, 1931), pp. 146 ff., 452 ff.; The Athenian Archon Lists in 
the Light of Recent Discoveries (New York, 1939), pp. 92-108; Fergu- 
son, Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, 1932) ; 
W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 
(Cambridge, 1940). Note the connection of the priest Phyleus with 
the archon Isaios in J. G., II?, 1163, and the priest Eustratos with the 
archon Diokles in J. G., II?, 1539. 

*E.g. Phormio (I. G., II?, 4453) by Pritchett, A.J.A., XLII (1941), 
pp. 358-60. In the case of Demon (J. G., II*, 4969) no agreement has 
been reached as to the cult to which he is to be ascribed, but in any 
case the tribal cycles cannot apply in his case since he was appointed 
by special decree at the instigation of the oracle. See R. Schlaifer, 
H.8.C.P., LI (1940), pp. 241-3; O.P., XXXVIII (1943), pp. 39-43; 
Pritchett, A.J. P., LXII (1941), pp. 359-60. 
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The case of the priest Timokles, son of Sokrates, of Halai, 
however, has not been examined until now, although it is very 
important for questions of chronology since the inscription in 
which the priest is recorded, J. G., II?, 4441, is dated by the 
archon Euandros.* The only editor to publish a full commentary 
on the text, Meliades, apparently assumed that the priesthood 
in question was that of Amphiaraos.> In spite of this the 
scholars who have worked on the chronology of Hellenistic 
Athens have all assumed that Timokles is a priest of Asklepios, 
though nowhere are the grounds for this ascription argued.® It 
is apparently based on the suggestion of Kirchner in the com- 
mentary to I. G., II?, 4441 to restore *AoxAymé: above line one. 
This restoration finds its support by analogy from the inscription 
on the reverse side of the stone, which dates from a re-use of 
the stone in imperial times, where Asklepios and Amphiaraos 
are both included in the dedication, though Hygeia is omitted.’ 

Even if we grant, however, that the little altar on which these 
two inscriptions were carved was dedicated on both occasions to 
Asklepios and Amphiaraos, it does not follow that Timokles is 
a priest of Asklepios. No inscription which is known to have 
come from the vicinity of the Asklepieion contains any reference 
to Amphiaraos.® In the case of our present inscription, though 


*G. Meliades, Arch. Delt., VIII (1923), pp. 52-8. This is the first 
full publication of this inscription, although, unknown to Meliades, it 
had already been published in J. G., II?, iv, p. 17, note, by Kirchner. 
Meliades assumes that this Euandros is the Euandros of 382/1 B.C., 
but the letter forms suggest the third or second century. Most scholars 
(see infra, note 6) put this Euandros at the end of the third century. 

5 Meliades, loc. cit. 

*Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 214; Athenian Archon Lists, pp. 102-4; 
Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, pp. 99, 102; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, 
p. 104. 

7“ Firmos, son of Firmos, of Garghettos, set it up to Asklepios (and) 
Amphiaraos.” 

® Unfortunately, two of the inscriptions from the Attic Corpus which 
mention Amphiaraos, I. G., II*, 4530, 4394, come from the Amphiareion 
at Oropos and do not strictly belong in the Attic Corpus. The latter 
inscription, whose provenance is not given in the Corpus, is published 
by B. Leonardos, Arch. Eph., 1916, pp. 118-21. The only other inscrip- 
tion which mentions Amphiaraos comes from the vicinity of the so- 
called Theseion, J. G@., II?, 171. 
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an argument from provenance is in itself inconclusive, since the 
altar is quite small and could easily have been carried a great 
distance, it is important to note that the stone was found in a 
modern bath near the tower of Andronikos in the Roman Agora, 
on the opposite side of the Acropolis from the Asklepieion.® 
Furthermore, in all of the inscriptions from the Asklepieion, 
Asklepios is never coupled with any other healing divinity except 
Hygeia, who regularly accompanies all the healing heroes.*° In 
one case, it is true, a dedication to Sleep is added to the usual 
ones to Asklepios and Hygeia (J.G., II’, 4467). It is not 
necessary to imagine here a clear personification of Hypnos, 
however, since this is more likely a reference to the famous 
“incubation ” which was such an important part of the medical 
treatment of the sanctuary.’ 

On the other hand, in cases of other sanctuaries than the 
Asklepieion, Asklepios is often included with other healing 
divinities on the dedications. This is very evident in the case 
of the Amyneion. Many of the inscriptions from this sanctuary 
contain dedications to Asklepios and Amynas, and one is dedi- 
cated to Asklepios alone.’? Thus it is clear that while Asklepios 
resisted the encroachment of other healing cults on the Askle- 
pieion, he himself successfully invaded sanctuaries which were 
not his own. 

Thus it is evident that even if the proposed restoration of 
*AoxAnmax were to be retained there would be no justification for 
the assumption that Timokles was a priest of Asklepios. This 
leads us to the question as to whether the restoration is justified 
on epigraphical grounds. 

The stone is at present in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens, 
where, through the kind co-operation of Mr. M. Mitsos, the 
curator, I was able to examine it and to take a squeeze. It was 
possible to confirm the readings as reported by Meliades and 


® Meliades, loc. cit., p. 53. 

10 See F. Kutsch, Attische Heilgétter und Heilheroen (Giessen, 1913), 
p- 41, Hygeia with Amphiaraos; pp. 13, 15, with Amynas; pp. 29, 31 
with Asklepios. 

11 So Jolles believes in R.-H., IX A (1914), cols. 325-6, s.v. Hypnos. 

12 Cf. Kutsch, op. cit., Inscriptions, 14, 15, 8, 20. J.G@., II®, 4422, 
though found in the Amyneion, is dedicated to Asklepios alone. 
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Kirchner, and, as is clear even in the photograph in the publi- 
cation of Meliades, enough traces are extant in line one to make 
the restoration of ’Apdiapdox and ‘Yyetac certain. Any restoration 
above this line, however, is very improbable. The text is well 
centered on the stone without it, since it is apparent that the 
word ’Audiapdexr begins at the edge of the stone. Moreover, the 
space between the first extant line and the top of the stone, which 
seems to offer sufficient room for the restoration of another line, 
cannot have been inscribed. This is evident from a fact which 
was pointed out to me by Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, who kindly 
checked the stone at my request. Although the surface is broken 
away immediately above the first extant line so that it is impos- 
sible to determine whether or not the surface was inscribed, at 
the right hand side of this space the stone projects enough 
above the surface of the inscribed part of the stone to make it 
certain that there was a moulding across the top of this face 
which began immediately above the first extant line of text. 
This moulding would be in line with the extant moulding on the 
other three faces of the stone and would correspond with the 
moulding around the base of the altar. Another altar of ap- 
proximately the same size, at present in the basement of the 
National Museum (TAvrra 3566), conserves the moulding on all 
four faces.** Unless it is assumed that the moulding is inscribed, 
which is very doubtful, there is no room for a line of text above 
the first extant line. 

With the rejection of any restoration above line one the only 
reason for assigning Timokles to the priesthood of Asklepios 
disappears. As a consequence, the date of the archon Euandros 
must be disassociated from the tribal cycles of the priests of 
Asklepios, and must be left to be determined by other means. 


Dovuatas D. FEAVER. 
AMERICAN or CuassicaL Stupres, ATHENS. 


18 This inscription is of little help in determining the location of any 
sanctuary to Amphiaraos. These altars are small enough to have been 
used as household altars such as are known at Olynthos, but the 
presence of the dating by an archon makes it unlikely that this is a 
domestic altar. Because of the provenance of I. G@., II?, 171, the sanctu- 
ary of Amphiaraos has been thought to be near the so-called Theseion. 
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REVIEWS. 


Artuur Stein. Die Prafekten von Agypten in der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit. Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1950. Pp. 248. 
(Dissertationes Bernenses, Series I, Fase. 1.) 


Just a half century before the publication of the work under 
review, Arthur Stein contributed a short article to the Beiblatt of 
Jahreshefte des Gsterreichischen archiologischen Institutes in Wien 
(III [1900], pp. 210-11) entitled “Nachlese der Prifekten von 
Agypten,” in which he added new names and also corrected several 
inaccuracies of dating and of name in the short list of prefects 
which P. Meyer had appended to his book Das Heerwesen der 
Ptoleméer und Rémer in Agypten which had appeared that year. 
In this last work of his long and fruitful scholarly career, Professor 
Stein has returned to the subject which he treated in his first pub- 
lished article. He died on the 15th of November, 1950 in his eightieth 
year, leaving behind a legacy of many distinguished works of 
scholarship. In his passing classical studies have suffered a great 
loss, especially grievous in the field of Latin p: sopography which 
he had made peculiarly his own. Without in any sense minimizing 
the worth of his other contributions, the Prosopographia Imperit 
Romani, on the first three volumes of which Professor E. Groag 
worked jointly with him, and the numerous prosopographieal articles 
in Pauly-Wissowa, may be considered his greatest work. 

In the book before us we should then expect to find a competent 
marshalling of the evidence in order to give us an accurate and 
complete list of the prefects of Egypt from the time of Augustus to 
the reorganization of Egypt under Diocletian, their dates of holding 
office, together with all information about their lives and careers, 
so far as that is possible from the presently available literary, 
inscriptional, and papyrological sources. That is precisely what we 
find in this monograph. It is a good omen for the Dissertationes 
Bernenses under the editorship of Professor A. Alféldi, that Series 
I is inaugurated by this excellent work from the hands of the scholar 
who was the dean of Roman prosopography. 

The plan of the work may be briefly described as an expanded 
prosopographical catalogue. In the margin opposite each prefect’s 
name is given the earliest and latest attested dates (day and month, 
when known) of his term of office. The body of the text presents 
in narrative form, a discussion, first, of the certain references (cita- 
tions conveniently given in the text) to the given prefect which 
establish his name, dates of office, and activity in Egypt; second, 
all other references which give any information about him,—his 
family, social class, geographical origin, earlier and later career, 
and relationship to individuals already known in other connections; 
and third, references which may apply to him, but do not specifically 
name him. 
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In his “ Zusammenfassung,” pp. 167-90, Stein summarizes under 
ten heads what we know about the men who were numbered among 
the highest administrative officials of the Roman Empire. I. The 
Nature of the Sources. Some prefects are known only from literary 
sources, others only from inscriptions, the largest number from 
papyri, while the names of some of this last group occur also in 
literary sources, and finally a considerable group mentioned in all 
three kinds of sources. The importance of the prefects is shown by 
the considerable extent of our knowledge of their careers outside of 
Egypt. II. The Vice-Prefects. Stein thinks that they functioned 
only when the prefect was summarily dismissed or died in office. 
III. Assistants of the Prefect. Only the officials attached to the 
immediate staff of the prefect are treated, for, of course, all officials 
in Egypt, administrative and military, were under his command. 
IV. Geographical Origins. Although the origin of the prefects can 
be ascertained with certainty only in a limited number of cases, 
it can be said, in general, that Italy and the Romanized provinces 
of the West furnished the largest number of prefects in the first 
century, while the number of prefects from the Greek East slowly 
increased in the second and third centuries. V. Social Position. All 
were of the equestrian order with the exception of the freedman 
Hiberus, who was acting prefect for a short time, many were the 
sons of procurators and from families which had furnished eques- 
trian career-men for several generations, and, in several instances, 
father and sons may have held office as prefect of Egypt, as Stein 
has plausibly demonstrated. VI. Titles of Rank and of Office. In 
general xparicros (vir egregius) is found in the first century with 
sporadic instances as late as 250, then Aaumrporaros (vir clarissimus) 
—but only in flattery and unofficially, for vir clarissimus is not 
applied to the prefect in Latin documents—in the second and third 
centuries, and, finally Siacnuoraros (vir perfectissimus) in the third 
and fourth centuries. “Ezapyos Aiy’rrov (praefectus Aegypti) is 
the official title, but the less official title jyenwv, and verbal forms of 
the same root, are most commonly found. Stein also collects the 
designations of the prefect and of his position which are employed 
in the literary sources. VII. Official Career. The normal sequence 
was the advance from the praefectura annonae, less commonly from 
the prafectura vigilum, to the office of prefect. Stein discusses the 
relative ranking of the offices which they held before and after their 
post in Egypt. VIII. Length of Term of Office. Since the pre- 
fect held office at the pleasure of the emperor, the terms varied 
greatly. Stein accepts the statement of Seneca, ad Helv., XIX, 6 
that C. Galerius held office for 16 years, which is the longest term 
known, although he is otherwise attested to have held office only 
in 22/23. Two terms of seven, one of six, another of five are known. 
IX. Later Careers. They usually advanced to become praefecti 
praetorio, except in the earliest period of the Empire when the 
prefecture of Egypt was the higher rank. A considerable number 
of them were advanced to the rank of senator, some received the 
ornamenta consularia and even held the office of consul, one aspired 
to the imperial purple (L. Mussius Aemilianus) and one refused it 
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(Celerinus). X. In this section, the author briefly refers to the 
literary activity of the men who were prefects of Egypt and adds 
the names of those whom we meet in the history of early Christianity. 

In the table under Chronologische Riickschau are listed the names 
of the prefects, with the earliest and latest dates at which Stein 
concludes they held office. I am not clear why certain men, whom he 
apparently considers to have been prefect, so far as can be judged 
from the discussion in the body of the text, are not included here. 
I can only guess that it is because their term of office can be dated 
only within relatively wide limits. 

The Notes for the body of the text and for the Résumé are 
separately numbered, and are accurate, complete, and pertinent. 
The Index is divided into 1. Things and Words, 2. Persons, with 
a separate Appendix for Emperors and their Families, and 3. 
Places and Peoples, which greatly facilitates the use of what is 
primarily a work of reference. 

The roster of the prefects of Egypt (most recently published in 
the compilation which I appended to “ The Prefect of Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian,’ Klio, Beiheft XXXIV [1935], but without 
critical study) receives a considerable number of additions, and 
some subtractions of names, changes in names and in datings,—in 
part corrections of my errors, and in part the result of new texts 
and studies appearing since 1935, along with full prosopographical 
data on each prefect and claimant for that office, in this most 
welcome and needed work of Stein’s. 

First the subtractions. Along with the two prefects under 
Commodus, Polliaenus Flavianus and Appius Sabinus, who, as 
Stein had previously (Aeg., XIX [1939], pp. 215-66) shown, deserve 
no place in the list of Egyptian prefects, Ponticus (?), 66, and 
Aurelius Lycaon, before 229/30 (?)—the latter included by my 
careless reading of the text in which his name occurs—must cer- 
tainly be dropped. A revised reading of P. Thead. 18 establishes 
the identity of Pomponius Anubianus with Pomponius Januarianus 
(instead of Januarius as my list has the name), and his term of 
office may now be extended back to 2 Nov. 283. It is an arbitrary 
matter to include in a list of officials, as Stein does, the name of a 
man like Claudius Firmus, who in his established capacity of 
éravop$wrns carried out at least one of the tasks normally performed 
by the prefect, but who was never appointed prefect for the second 
time (Stein has established in Aeg., XVIII [1938], pp. 234-43, the 
identity of the éravop$wryjs of 274 with the prefect, Claudius Firmus, 
of 264/5), and not to include the names of Naevius Sertorius Macro 
and Epagathus, who were both actually named prefect, but who, 
for well-known reasons, did not assume office. The fact that we 
do not have positive evidence that there was a prefect in office at 
the time when a decision xeAevoews Tov émavop- 
Owrod KAavdiov Pippov (P. Mert. 26, shortly to appear) was adduced 
in the proceedings for the appointment of a guardian, 8 Febr. 274, 
is not sufficient proof that there was not, especially since Stein has 
shown that Claudius Theodorus was éravop$wrjs in Egypt in 258, 
a year in which L. Mussius Aemilianus was carrying out the func- 
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tions of prefect. Perhaps Stein does not include, in his Chronological 
Résumé, Petronius Quadratus, whom I gave as a prefect in the 
early second century, because of the vagueness of the possible 
dating. But in addition to omitting him there, he introduces the 
discussion of his name in the body of the text with “ wenn er wirklich 
Prifekt von Agypten gewesen war.” There is no reason to doubt 
that the man who issued the zpdcrayya concerning the punishment 
of disturbers of the peace, of which P. Arch. V, 383, no. 75 is a 
copy, was the prefect of Egypt, although the title does not ac- 
company the name. Stein’s doubt about Quadratus is all the more 
noticeable because he accepts as prefect the new name of L. 
Peducaeus Colum(ella) both in the Chron. Rés. and in the body of 
the text without any demur, on the basis of a petition sent to a 
man of this name (also without title) by a legionary soldier. But 
it must be added that the context in the unpublished P. Oxy. may, 
as C. H. Roberts has assured Stein, leave no doubt that the indi- 
vidual in question was prefect. 

The following names constitute the harvest of prefects of Egypt 
from the texts appearing after my list was published in 1935. All 
new names will be italicized. Q. Ostorius Scapula, between 3 and 
11, on the basis of an inscription with a dedication to Augustus, 
[ext] G. de Sanctis, Riv. Fil., 1937, p. 337— 
S.B., V, 8083. C. Liternius Fronto, 69-70, émi Tatov Aurepviov 
®[ pd |vrwvos éxdpyov Aiyirrov, on a bronze vase from Alexandria, 
L. Robert, Collection Froehner, I (1936), 119, 75—Ann. Epigr., 
1937, 236. L. Peducaeus Colum(ella), 69/70, unpublished P. Oxy. 
(see paragraph above). M. Aurelius Verianus, 189, Segre, Bull. 
Soc. Alex., XXXII (1938), p. 139—Ann. Epigr., 1938, 60 and 
P. S. I., XII, 1227. Alfenus Apollinaris, 199/200, P. Mich., VI, 
426. P. Mich. is a petition in which the petitioner mentions a 
previous request sent xpa[riorw a copy of which 
he appends. Of this only the name of the addressee remains: 
*AAdjvos Amodwdpios. Tiberius Claudius Herennianus, acting pre- 
fect, 12 Jan. 225. His name appears in P. Harr. with the date 
given. It is again a petition, this time to the strategus, in which 
the writer includes the request which he has sent earlier to the 
acting prefect, KAavdiw ‘Epevvave [8ixaodory 
kat [Ta Hyeuoviav. 

Additional names follow which Stein diseusses in the body of the 
text and also accepts as prefects in his Chron. Rés., but which do 
not appear in my list. Pedo, 10/11 or 11/12, whose name I over- 
looked in P. S. I., X, 1149, 5, syenovevodvrwv Tédwvos cai Magipov, 
was unquestionably prefect. Dinarchus, known only from the account 
of Malalas, XI, 280, where he is referred to as AdyovordAuov 
Acivapxov, I rejected because of the unreliability of the report there 
given. Stein keeps him and places him “ Under Pius.” (Tenagino) 
Probus, 269/70, should certainly be included among the prefects. 
The inscription from Cyrene, which came into my hands too late to 
utilize, reads: Adroxp. Kaio. M. Avp. KAavédiuos dava- 
at(e)iAas tTHv woAvxpoviov Mapyapitav Opacitnra KAavdwroAw 
vupov éx véas iSpvcaro [7 ]ov Kat 
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IIpéBov rov Siacnuor. érdp. Aiyvr., Oliverio, Docum. ant. dell’Afr. 
Ital., II, 1 (1933), 102, 68—Ann. Epigr., 1934, 257—S.E.G., IX, 
9. So, too, should (Statilius ?) Ammianus (between 267 and 269 or 
in the year 270/1) whom I took to be Annianus (between 236 and 
240), in the only text mentioning his name, P.S.J., X, 1102, 
*Apmave Aiyirrov, suspecting a 
misreading of the name. But Stein informs us that Vitelli had 
insisted that yp is “absolutely certain.” Aemilius Rectus, under 
Tiberius, ca. 14, should perhaps be considered distinct from L. 
Aemilius Rectus, 41-42, and, according to Stein, was very likely 
the father of the latter. The absence of any supporting evidence 
for the attachment of the name of Aemilius Rectus, who “ruled 
Egypt,” to the well-known anecdote about Tiberius’ insistence on a 
fair but not confiscatory collection of taxes by this governor in Dio, 
LVII, 10, 5, an anecdote capable of wide applicability, justifies at 
least a question mark after the name of Aemilius Rectus. 

In the body of the text, Stein discusses and makes mention of 
new names, which he does not include in his Chron. Rés. In two 
cases, he clearly indicates that he does not consider them prefects,— 
Murrentius Mauricius, p. 143, “keinesfalls authentisch” and in- 
cluded “nur der Vollstandigkeit wegen”; Marius Secundus, p. 123, 
whose activity in Egypt in some administrative capacity, although 
a senator, is attested for the same period in which Julius Basilianus 
was prefect, 217 to June 218, and about whom Stein (rather un- 
necessarily) remarks, “ Den Titel Prafekt ... fiihrt er hier (P. S.I,, 
III, 249) nicht und wird ihn wohl auch nicht gefiihrt haben.” 

In the case of other new names only doubt is expressed. There 
is, however, no reason for considering the name of Titianus Clodi- 
anus, 143, as prefect of Egypt even under the protection of “ja 
es ist nicht einmal sicher, dass er Praifekt von Agypten war.” In 
the solitary text which mentions him, his name is doubtfully read, 
there is no mention of rank or title, the context gives no certain 
indication to make it likely that he was prefect. The pertinent 
passage in a petition addressed to the prefect L. Mussius Aemilianus, 
P. Oxy., XII, 1468, 27-28 reads: (my mother) 7[4]|> x[a]xovpyias 
avo. Aurelius Mercurius is introduced, p. 154, by the statement, 
“An dieser Stelle sei eingereiht A. M. obwohl wir weder wissen ob 
er Prafekt war, noch den Zeitpunkt seiner Tatigkeit in Agypten 
sicher bestimmen konnen.” A final decision about his name must 
await the appearance of P. Ozy., XIX in which his name is found, 
but without title. C. H. Roberts is quoted to the effect that “ there 
is little doubt” that the author of the official correspondence in 
this papyrus, which is directed to several strategi about the annona 
militaris, and which contains a reference to orders, issued by the 
author of the correspondence, to the procurator usiacus, is the pre- 
fect. Stein thinks, p. 160, that the papyrus in which Hilario is 
named, ‘TAapeiwv (os) Papyrus der Sammlung Rainer, Stud. 
Pal., XXIII (—Wessely, Catal. ser. Gr., II), 92, must be placed 
in the period before Constantine, because of its dating in the 2nd 
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year of an unknown emperor. The chronological difficulties, however, 
on the one hand, of placing him in this period, and on the other 
hand, the very late date which the very name Hilario and the whole 
composition of the text would seem to indicate, make him question 
whether Hilario is to be considered one of the prefects of the third 
century. 

The roster in the body of the text concludes with a consideration 
of the names of prefects from the time before the third century, 
whose time of office cannot be determined with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Of the new names which Stein discusses here, the mutilated 
name of the man whose cursus is given in C.J.L., XIV, 5341, 
beginning, ... Bla... praef. Aeg., must indubitably be added to 
the list of prefects. Stein dates the inscription, from the lettering, 
as certainly not later than the middle of the second century and 
probably from the reign of Trajan. He gives the restoration, 
Bla(esus?) which Groag suggested in Ritterling, Fasti, 116. I fol- 
lowed the conjecture of the editors of P. Oxy., X, 1313, that the 
name in the second last line of this two line scrap, . . . ‘HpaxAjov 
St éxdpxov tis Aiy’rrov was a mistake for Heraclitus, and a 
reference to Septimius Heraclitus, prefect in 215. Stein is perhaps 
right in holding that the identification is unlikely, especially since 
we meet the similar name Heracleo in Dio, exc. LXXX, 4, 2 and 
Heraclius in an inscription from Leptis magna, Ann. Epigr., 1929, 2, 
as Stein points out. Heracleus would then be perfect of Egypt at 
some unknown time, perhaps in the third century, in which the 
editors placed P. Oxy., X, 1313. I fully concur in the doubt which 
Stein expresses about the name of Agenor as prefect of Egypt, 
P. Ozxy., I, 122. The discussion of the prefects concludes with 
citations of passages which mention the prefect, but which do not 
give specific names or dates. 

The many refinements in dating the terms of office resulting from 
the critical re-examination and evaluation of the texts, old and new, 
which constitute one of the most valuable features of Stein’s work, 
cannot be examined in detail. In general, it may be said that the 
determination of the fact that one known prefect immediately suc- 
ceeded another known prefect in office, has shown that there are 
comparatively few gaps in the series. The author graphically shows 
sequence in the Chron. Rés. by arrows in the margin between the 
names of the prefects concerned. Three points affecting chronology 
may be mentioned. 

Q. Marcius Turbo T. Flavius Priscus Gallonius Fronto Publicius 
Severus is now confirmed actually to have held office as prefect (not 
“titular prefect ” as I gave him) for at least part of the year 117, 
and the names T. Flavius Priscus Gallonius have been added to his 
already unwieldy name by Leschi’s revised reading of an inscription 
from Caesarea in Mauretania, Compt. Rend., 1945, 144-62—Ann. 
Epigr., 1946, 113. 

Ti. Julius Lupus is placed in the year 71/72 principally on the 
basis of Josephus, B.J., VII, 433, following Niese’s dating of the 
events narrated at this point, rather than Schiirer’s, who places them 
in 73 (Gesch. d. jiidisch. Volkes,® I, pp. 639 f.). 
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The statement of Philo that Magius Maximus was prefect for 
the second time still remains unsupported by documentary evidence. 
Stein, however, gives a possible period for placing his first term, 
between 3 and 10. There is nothing intrinsically suspect in a second 
term of office for a prefect of Egypt, although the case of M. 
Magius Maximus is still unique in this respect. Stein has shown that 
Claudius Firmus, prefect of Egypt in 264/5 returned to admini- 
strative work in Egypt ten years later, albeit as éravop$wrns and 
not as prefect, as has already been mentioned. It is not clear to me, 
however, why Stein connects the dedication of the people of Tar- 
raco, M. Magio M. f. Maximo, praef. Aegypti in C.I. L., 1X, 1125— 
Dessau, 1335, with the period 3-10, as he does by the statement: 
“Das kann sich aber sicher wohl nur auf die zum erstenmal erfolgte 
Ernennung zum Priafekten beziehen.” Other than Philo, there does 
not seem to me to be any support for placing Maximus in Egypt 
as prefect at any other time than 11/12. Of the three undated 
references to his prefecture in Egypt, P.S.J., X, 1149 shows by 
the sequential naming of the prefects, Octavius, 2/1 B.C. to 3 
A.D., Aquila, 10/11, Pedo, 10/11, and Maximus, that Maximus 
must be placed subsequent to 10/11. Concerning the second of these 
references, Dittenberger, O.G.I.S., 665, 27, I think that I have 
presented cogent evidence in T.A.P.A., LXV (1934), pp. 248-59 
(Stein does not mention this) to make it very likely, at the least, 
that Maximus issued the administrative orders which are mentioned 
in the edict of Cn. Vergilius Capito, in the year 12. That leaves 
the vague reference of Plin., VN. H., XXXVI, 69, which tells us 
nothing more than that Maximus quidam praefectus Aegypti trans- 
ported an obelisk to Rome. 

It is worthwhile to give here the changes on the names of the 
prefects, corrections, additions, and conjectures, which Stein’s new 
list presents to us. (M. Antonius ?) Hiberus, instead of Hiberus. A. 
Avillius Flaccus, correcting the typographical error of my Avilius. 
(M. Mettius) prefixed to Modestus’ name should, perhaps, be fol- 
lowed by a question mark, since these names rest upon a very 
likely, but not definitely established, relationship which Stein’s 
acumen has detected, pp. 32-3. Quinctius (?) Pauiinus, rather than 
Q. (?) Paulinus. C. Tettius Africanus Priscus, the name Cas- 
sianus added. C. (A. in my list) Avidius Heliodorus. Minicius 
Sanctus, instead of Ateius (?) Sanctus. The first name is based upon 
the revised reading of a Berlin papyrus at Stein’s suggestion by 
H. Zilliacus and published in 1941. In this papyrus, the name... 
vuxtos Savkros is prefixed without title to a circular letter addressed 
to the strategi of the Thebaid and Heptanomia. The reading in P. 
Oxy., III, 635, where the title of prefect accompanies the name is 
. Savetw Aiyirrov. Pomponius Faustinianus, not 
Faustianus. Add L. to Mantennius Sabinus, Aurelius to Septimius 
Heraclitus. More accurately . . . alerius, for my Galerius in 223/4, 
since other names are possible. Add M. to Aurelius Zeno Januarius. 
C. (not Claudius) Valerius Firmus. Lissenius Proculus, for Lis- 
sinius Proculus. Cussonius I ... for Cussonius. Juvenis Genialis, 
not Iuvenius. G. Sallustius Hadrianus for the Hadrianus Sallustius 
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of the texts. Pomponius Januarianus, not Pomponius Januarius. 
[F]la[vius] (?) Valerius Pompeianus, for Flavius V. P. 

Whether L. Mussius Aemilianus, 257-259, was prefect from the 
beginning of his activity, as Stein insists, or first acting prefect 
and then prefect, as he is entered in my list of prefects, depends, 
in the first instance, on the interpretation of the phrase &iéxwv rhv 
fryewoviay applied to Aemilianus, and, to lesser degree, on the con- 
ception one has of the office of Vice-Prefect in Egypt. To take up 
the second point first. Stein comments, p. 170, on the anomaly 
involved in an office of vice-prefect of the vice-regent of the Roman 
emperor, i.e. of the prefect, but the anomaly is demonstrably a 
legalistic one which did not bar the appointment of men to that 
office in practice. He proceeds to point out quite rightly that such 
an official was usually named to act as prefect only upon the un- 
expected termination of the prefect’s term of office by his death or 
peremptory dismissal, and that he retired from office when a 
regular prefect was appointed and arrived in Alexandria. This 
was doubtless the normal procedure, but it does not preclude the 
possibility a) that an acting prefect could be appointed in the 
normal change in the high command of Egypt, or b) that once 
named acting prefect, the same man could be advanced to the 
office of prefect. 

It would not be of so much importance, perhaps, to show the 
likelihood that possibility b) was apparently what took place in 
the case of Aemilianus, if the meaning of the phrase Sérwv ryv 
fryewoviay were not directly involved. In three places Aemilianus 
is mentioned as S&érwv H.E., VII, 11, 
which tells of the trial of Bishop Dionysius before Aemilianus during 
the persecution of the Christians under Valerian and Gallienus, 
which Stein dates in 257; P. Oxy., IX, 1201, with the appellative 
Aapmporaros dated 24 Sept. 258; P. Oxy., XII, 1468, with the 
appellative Siacnuoraros and without date. In two papyri, the 
references to him read: rov Aaprpotrarov Movociov AimA... , P. 
Oxy., XIV, 1637, with no date, and rod | 
Movoociov AiwaAtavov, P. Ryl., II, 110, dated Sept.-Oct. 259. From 
the use of the phrase, dérwv ryv iyenoviay in the two passages of 
earlier date, I had concluded that Aemilianus was acting prefect 
for some time prior to 24 Sept. 258 (now by Stein’s dating of the 
trial before Aemilianus, I should say as early as 257) and had been 
promoted to the office of prefect some time before Sept.-Oct., 259, 
as is shown by the Rylands’ papyrus, and had thus entered him in 
the list, but without discussion. Avézw used in connection with an 
office, normally bears this meaning, and it is the only meaning 
Preisigke gives it in this connection in his Wérterbuch, s.v. S:érw 
2) “ein Amt vertretungsweise fiihren, vertreten ” with citations from 
the second and third centuries of our era, and in Fachwérter, he 
equates = diadexopevos = “ Vertreter,” Siadeyouevos being the 
usual word employed in describing the acting prefect, especially 
when the dixaroddrns succeeded to the office of prefect. (But notice 
the expression, Stein, p. 129, 6 xpdricros Sixavodorns Sierwv Kal 
kata 7yenoviay, in connection with the acting prefect Herennianus.) 
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The application to the acting prefect of the appellatives Xaymrporatos 
and Siacnudraros although not otherwise attested—the usual appel- 
lative of rank seems to have been xparioros, the rank which many of 
them had as S:xaroddrns—cannot be a strong weight in the argument 
either way in view of the interchange of xpdricros, Aaumrporaros, and 
Siacnporaros as appellatives of rank for the prefect, and particu- 
larly in this very period. Cf. Stein, pp. 162 and 178. 

But Stein argues that d:érwv rv tyeuoviav is here shown to mean 
“einwandfrei . . . nicht wie ofter geglaubt worden ist ein Stell- 
vertreter des Prafekten . . . sondern der Prafekt selbst” (p. 220 
and note 454; the same position is reiterated p. 180 and passim) by 
the Latin text which precedes the Greek in P. Ozy., IX, 1201: 
Mussio Aemiliano v. p. praef. Aeg. The Greek petition is given 
under the caption, line 12, épyeveta tov and addressed 
Movocio AiwAtave Aaprpordtur THY but it is 
obvious that the cumbersome Greek phrase is 
no translation, but at best a periphrasis for the Latin praef. Aeg. 
and furthermore that v(ir) p(erfectissimus) is wrongly translated. 
In a similar bilingual petition (on separate papyri, but the same 
document), the Latin address reads: [Au]relio Appio Sabino »v. p. 
praef. Aegypti in P. Giss. Univ. Bibl., Inv. 40—S.B., I, 1010, and 
the (correct) Greek translation, but without a translation of the 
appellative of rank [ Avp ]aBetvor érdpywr Aiyiarrov 
in P. Jand., Inv. no. 253—Kalbfleisch, Sav. Z., LXIV (1944), pp. 
417f. But the reference to Aemilianus as prefect in the Latin 
version, and as acting prefect in the Greek version of P. Oxy, 
TX, 1201 of the year 258, may simply reflect the confusion of the 
writers, because of the recent advancement of the acting prefect 
to the office of prefect. It may be of significance in this connec- 
tion that it was in this very year 258 that Claudius Theodorus was 
active as éravop$wr7s in Egypt alongside Aemilianus, as Stein has 
demonstrated in Aeg., XVIII (1938), pp. 240-1, and that the same 
Aemilianus not much later sought to make himself emperor. 

In any case, no passage is known to me from the papyri in which 
Svér7w is used in connection with an office in the meaning “ manage, 
conduct the affairs of,” in which meaning it is tound commonly 
enough in other connections. It, therefore, seems inadmissible to 
cite the usages in Josephus, B. J., IV, 616 6 Aiyumrov Kat 
*Ade~avdpeiav and V, 45 Alyurrov dérwv, and then conclude, p. 
180: ‘“ Diese Ausdrucksweise eignet gelegentlich auch den urkund- 
lichen Texten, wo damit keineswegs immer die Stellvertretung 
gemeint ist, wie man bisweilen geglaubt hat (s.o. S. 144 und Anm. 
454). L. Mussius Aemilianus wird sowohl bei Eusebios, hist. ecel. 
VII 11 wie in den Papyri P. Oxy IX 1201. XII 1468 als d:éxuv 
THV tryenoviay bezeichnet.” 

In a book presenting material which consists largely of citations 
of sources, quotation of texts, frequently mutilated, dates, cross- 
references to publications of the same text in different places,—all 
the heterogeneous minutiae which almost invite to slips in writing, 
proofreading, and setting up in type, it reflects the conscientious and 
painstaking scholarship so characteristic of its distinguished author 
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in larger matters as well, to say that I have found only a very 
few slips of any kind, and that these are self-explanatory. It is 
only to satisfy the demands of custom that I list them: p. 10 
Reinhardt, for my name; p. 59, margin, Janner, for Januar; p. 
99, in margin, “1” has dropped out in 180; p. 168, line 16, the 
spacing of ode raus; p. 193, Geminius Chrestus is dated 217-222, 
but on p. 124, margin, 219-221; p. 197, note 45 occurs twice; p. 203, 
“1” has dropped out of note 149; p. 220, note 451, praefectus 
praetorso, for praetorio; p. 225, note 29, vila for vita. 


O. W. REINMUTH. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLASSICAL STUDIES, ATHENS. 


Mason Hammonp. City-State and World State in Greek and Roman 
Political Theory until Augustus. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. x + 217. 


This book, whose author, as most readers of this Journal will 
know, is Pope Professor of the Latin Language and Literature at 
Harvard University, is not primarily intended for classicists or 
specialists in ancient history and ancient political philosophy, but 
for students of political theory and political science in general. Its 
aim is not merely to present a section or an aspect of ancient 
political thought but also to draw a lesson from it for our own 
time and for the future. 

Books of this kind, if written by an author who is thoroughly 
competent in his field, are very much to be welcomed. For the 
political problems of classical antiquity have a greater similarity to 
the political problems of today than those of the Middle Ages or 
even of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries; and since in 
dealing with antiquity we are able to overlook the whole chain of 
events from the beginning to the end, and so to discern the causes 
of success and failure, an analysis of this period is especially 
instructive. Disregarding a few exceptions, however, which one 
can count on the fingers of one hand, an adequate knowledge of 
the classical languages and of ancient history has in this country 
become almost exclusively restricted to specialists in the classics, 
with the consequence that even in some of the most widely used 
and most generally acknowledged works on ancient political theory 
one can discover egregious errors and gross misunderstandings of 
the ancient texts the like of which no translator with an adequate 
knowledge of either the ancient languages or of ancient political 
institutions could have committed. It has therefore become an 
urgent task of classical scholars to correct the faulty picture of 
ancient theory and practice presented in these works, and to do 
so in books which are likely to be read not only by specialists in 
their own field. This is what the author has tried to do in regard 
to one very interesting problem. 

It is the main thesis of the book under review that one of the 
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major causes, if not the most decisive cause, of the centuries-long 
agony of the Roman Empire and of the breakdown of ancient 
civilization was the failure of ancient political thinkers to adapt 
the theory of the best state which had been developed on the basis 
of the experiences of the Greek city states of the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries to larger political units like the Hellenistic king- 
doms and the Roman Empire, which comprised the whole Mediter- 
ranean world. The author begins with a distinction made by Sir 
Ernest Barker between political theory and political thought. Politi- 
cal theory, according to Barker, is the result of the conscious 
speculation of individual thinkers, while political thought “is the 
complex of ideas which is entertained—but not, as a rule, appre- 
hended—by those who are concerned with affairs of state at a 
given period of time.” It follows that political theory cannot become 
historically and practically effective without first, at least to some 
extent, having become converted into political thought. It is also 
clear that political theory can remain, either permanently or for a 
long time, unproductive in the field of political practice. But there 
are also striking examples of political theories which have had an 
enormous influence in shaping actual political history, as for in- 
stance the theories of Montesquieu on the creation of the American 
constitution, the theories of Rousseau in the French Revolution, and 
the theories of Marx in recent history. If, therefore, there can be 
no doubt that political thought with its enormous influence on 
actual history has largely, though certainly not exclusively, been 
shaped by political theory, it does not appear unreasonable to 
assume that the lack or absence of an adequate political theory may 
also have had a negative and destructive influence in history. 
Starting from these general considerations the author traces first 
the history of Greek political theory from its early beginnings 
through Plato and Aristotle to Polybius. He shows how the political 
experience of the city states with their constant change from 
oligarchy to tyranny to democracy and vice versa led with a certain 
inevitability to the theory of the mixed constitution. But the ideal 
of the philosophers who gradually elaborated this theory remained 
that of a small state, and Plato and Aristotle considered it as one 
of the most important prerequisites of a sound political community 
that it remain within very narrow limits both in regard to its 
territory and to its population. At the same time the actual historical 
development took the very opposite direction. But when Polybius 
applied the theory of the mixed constitution to Rome which, at the 
time when he wrote his work, had extended its rule over the greater 
part of the world then known, he made no attempt to adapt the 
theory to these new conditions. He pointed out, to be sure, that the 
Roman state had been better suited for large-scale military enter- 
prises and the conquest of foreign countries than Sparta. But almost 
the only concrete observations that he made in this context concern 
problems of finance and supply in warfare that has to be conducted 
far away from the home base. He did not even touch upon the 
problem of the position of the conquered populations within the 
political community as a whole, beyond the very superficial obser- 
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vation that they were better off under the “ beneficent” rule of the 
Romans than under Macedonian domination. This failure to see 
the most burning problems of his own time and of the future is, 
as the author correctly observes, all the more remarkable because 
problems of a similar nature had existed in the Greek world, ever 
since the Athenian Sea Confederation had, in the course of the 
fifth century, been converted into an arche and because the so-called 
Achaean League, in which Polybius had grown up and held im- 
portant political positions, had offered in a way at least an 
approximation to the solution of such problems. 

The author believes that this deficiency in the development of 
ancient political theory had very far reaching consequences. The 
large territory of the Roman Empire remained an object of ex- 
ploitation for the Roman aristocracy to the end of the republic, 
and even the complicated system of federations which the Romans 
had created in Italy before the Punic wars was not further de- 
veloped and adapted to new circumstances, until the so-called Social 
War of the early first century forced an extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to all Italians below the Rubico. When in the last years of 
the Republic Cicero in his political writings tried to find a way out 
of the hopeless political situation of his time he added some new 
ideas to the political theory of Polybius by whom he was very 
strongly influenced, but still continued to think essentially in terms 
of the city state, though, the author believes, his concept of a 
single princeps or several principes acting in harmony, made a 
certain adaptation of the mixed constitution to imperial government 
possible. 

In the last chapters of his work the author tries to show the 
positive and negative influences of Cicero’s theory on imperial Rome. 
In contrast to the rest of the work, which is very lucid, these last 
chapters are not quite easy to understand. I shall, therefore, quote 
a few of the most significant passages literally and then say what 
seems to me the intention of the author. “If he (Cicero) failed to 
recognize the new possibilities in Rome’s imperial mission he never- 
theless pointed the way for Augustus to realize these possibilities 
by compromise rather than by revolution” (p. 140). “ Augustus 
failed to bridge the gulf between government and governed in the 
Roman Empire. Neither Caesar’s monarchy nor Cicero’s de Re- 
publica offered any guidance toward solving this problem. But in 
the end Cicero’s de Republica, not Caesar’s monarchy, set the 
theoretical pattern for the Augustan principate. In this sense 
Augustus fulfilled Greek political theory and Roman political 
experience as wedded in the political theory of Cicero. . . . The 
greatest contribution which Augustus made to the culture of 
Western Europe was not the actual government under which the 
Roman Empire flourished but the perpetuation of the ideals of 
Cicero” (p. 164). “The fault in the Augustan compromise did not 
lie... in the fact that it afforded an opportunity for monarchy to 
develop at the expense of the republic. . . . The government of the 
Roman Empire achieved its most effective balance during the second 
century of our era. By then the emperor was frankly recognized as 
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the head of the state. The senate no longer consisted of a narrow 
group of hereditary nobles but represented the best elements drawn 
from all the empire. The privileges of citizenship were rapidly 
being extended to all persons capable of political self-realization in 
a local city state under the general oversight of the central govern- 
ment. To condemn Augustus because his Roman principate became 
in fact an ecumenical monarchy under the Antonines would be as 
unfair as to condemn the creators of the United States because... 
the constitution which they established to protect States’ rights 
against an undue growth of the federal government has become the 
vehicle of just that sort of centralization which they distrusted” (pp. 
163-4). 

If I understand this alternate praise and blame of the Augustan 
principate and its aftermath correctly it is the opinion of the author 
that it was the greatest merit of the Augustan principate that it 
continued to realize, even though in a much diluted form, the ideals 
of Cicero and the principle of the mixed constitution, but that, 
partly at least because of the absence of an adequately developed 
theory, the adaptation of this principate and of the monarchy which 
succeeded it to the conditions of a gigantic empire continued to be 
very imperfect. I am not so sure whether I understand the author’s 
evaluation of the monarchization of the empire between Augustus 
and the Antonines: whether, as some of his sentences seem to 
indicate, he agrees with Gibbon’s praise of the period of the An- 
tonines as a kind of golden age, or whether he believes that the 
development toward an absolute monarchy was an evil mitigated 
only by the personal character of some outstanding monarchs, and 
then again whether he considers this development as inevitable or 
as something that could have been avoided. The latter interpretation 
agrees perhaps best with the general tendency of the work and also 
with the fact that the two devices of the representative system and 
of federalism have, in modern times, delayed and mitigated, even 
though not completely prevented, similar developments in some 
modern political bodies of similar size, especially the United States. 
But the views of the author in this respect are not quite unmistakably 
expressed. 

At the very end of his work the author points out again that 
“stagnation is inevitable when orthodox political theory fails to 
progress in response to changed political conditions,” adding that 
“today national sovereignty dominates political thought as firmly 
as did the orthodox theory of the city state with its mixed consti- 
tution in the classical world.” This is obviously a challenge to 
modern political theorists to do what their ancient predecessors 
failed to do and to work out a solution of our new problems before 
it is too late and before we suffer the fate of ancient civilization. 
The author does not try to offer such a solution himself and he is 
wise in not doing so. For this is not the task of the historian and 
the classicist. Yet one may ask whether the historian cannot go con- 
siderably beyond what has been done in the work under review. 

A work like this presents to its author a difficult problem of 
selection and composition. Where an attempt is made to deal with 
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problems of general political theory on the basis of factual history, 
it is wise to base the analysis as far as humanly possible on well 
established facts and to avoid controversial issues since their in- 
clusion will naturally tend to make the results uncertain. The author 
was therefore right in following in general this principle. His 
thorough and accurate knowledge both of well established facts and 
of controversial historical issues which he makes no attempt to solve 
stands out on every page. But many pages in the book contain 
nothing but facts that are very familiar to any well-trained classicist. 
Since the work was not primarily written for classicists this is 
perhaps no fault. Yet there remains a certain dilemma. It is doubt- 
ful whether a reader who, before reading the book, was ignorant of 
all the facts that it communicates is sufficiently prepared to under- 
stand its very important points. The student of political science on 
the other hand, who is somewhat better acquainted with ancient 
history, may occasionally be tempted to skip a page that does not 
add anything to his knowledge. But having started doing so, he 
may then also skip pages that would be very rewarding. 

Nobody can overcome this difficulty completely at a time when a 
work like this has to reckon with enormous differences in the educa- 
tional background of its prospective readers. But it would perhaps 
be less apparent if an attempt had been made to increase the share 
of political analysis and to interconnect it as thoroughly as possible 
with the background facts, while in the work as it is analysis and 
background facts appear perhaps too often separately. 

In order to illustrate in what way in my opinion the share of 
political analysis might have been increased, I may perhaps briefly 
touch upon two points. On p. 76 the author quotes with approval 
Mellwain’s criticism of Polybius for having failed to distinguish 
between a mixed constitution and a purely functional system of 
checks and balances. MclIlwain’s criticism is of course perfectly 
correct. In fact, it is one of the greatest faults of Polybius’ analysis 
that he characterizes Rome as a state with a mixed constitution, but 
analyzes this constitution almost exclusively from a functional point 
of view. But this criticism is not enough. It is necessary to show 
in what ways, strangely enough not pointed out by Polybius, Rome 
shows also essential characteristics of what was originally meant 
by a mixed constitution, or rather mixed politico-social structure, 
and then not only to distinguish between “ mixed constitution ” and 
“system of checks and balances,” but also to point out what they 
have actually in common with one another and why they could be 
confused. Such an analysis would make it much clearer why a city 
state, a large empire, and a world state necessarily present the 
problem in very different forms and yet the same problem. 

The second point leads back to the problem of the principate of 
Augustus. On p. 150 the author rejects Mommsen’s theory of the 
Dyarchy of the Princeps and the Senate, pointing out that “ Sover- 
eignty rested ultimately with the ‘Senate and Roman People’,” and 
that “ Augustus himself was simply an agent assigned specific powers 
to fulfil certain assigned functions.” This was unquestionably the 
official theory. But many historians have contended not without 
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justification that the scale was heavily weighted on the other side 
and this by no means, as the author seems to think, because of the 
personal ineapability and lack of initiative on the part of the 
senators. The Senate had been given its powers by a man who, 
according to his own claim, consensu universorum rerum potitus 
[erat] omniwm, and one may very well ask whether under such 
conditions the actual power of the Senate could have possibly 
amounted to very much, however excellent the senators might have 
been. The same thing had happened somewhat more than fifty years 
earlier under Sulla, and though Sulla abdicated: after having made 
a constitution putting the Senate legally in control of the state, the 
power of the Senate vanished rapidly in the following decades while 
it had been supreme some hundred years earlier when it had had 
very flimsy legal foundations. At this point one comes to the funda- 
mental question of the relation between legal and actual powers in a 
political community, a question which is also basic for a solution of 
the problem of the adaptation of the principles of the mixed con- 
stitution and of the system of checks and balances to changing 
conditions. 

There are a good many other problems of this kind which cannot 
all be mentioned in a review. The system of checks and balances 
of the Weimar constitution, for instance, was not destroyed by ex- 
pansion, which happened only after its destruction, and not, or 
certainly not exclusively or mainly, by the monarchic traditions and 
inclinations of the German people, but by factors which were also 
present and of very great importance in the late Roman Republic. 

But it would be very unjust to blame an author for what he did 
not do instead of praising him for what he has actually accomplished, 
especially if this is so much as in the present book. Both by what 
it gives and by what it does not give, it presents a challenge not 
only to the political theorist but also to the historian and to the 
classical scholar to continue and enlarge the work which the author 
has so brilliantly started. 

Kurt von Fritz. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


CarLo DEL GRANDE. Hybris. Colpa e castigo nell’espressione poetica 
e letteraria degli scrittori della Grecia antica da Omero a Cleante. 
Napoli, Riccardo Ricciardi, 1947. Pp. 560. 1000 lire. 


Professor Del Grande’s book bears the sub-title “Crime and 
Punishment in the Literature of Ancient Greece, from Homer to 
Cleanthes.” The present volume is an historical outline and philo- 
logical study; it assembles and evaluates the evidence for the law of 
Hybris-Nemesis. A second part will discuss “ the probable origin of 
this law in the cult of the chthonic deities and in the cult of Apollo, 
its widespread survival as a consequence of ingrained belief and re- 
ligious scruple, and its Christian renewal which gives it a new 
esoteric meaning ” (p. 3). 
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In the first part, here reviewed, Del Grande’s method entails a 
general survey of Greek literature. He proceeds by categories of 
literary form, dealing separately with the epic, the lyrie poets, the 
tragedians, the historians, the comic poets, the orators, and the phi- 
losophers. Any defect of perspective which arises from an analysis 
under these categories without particular reference to relationships 
of place or time will, in the intention of the author, be remedied by 
the synthesis of the second part, which will “ order in chronological 
panorama the partial deductions already reached for individual 
writers ” (p. 3). 

Let me say at the outset that I find the method adopted by Del 
Grande—a wide survey of Greek literature under a particular 
aspect—both interesting and rewarding. New and unusual pros- 
pects compensate for the inevitable distortions of perspective. There 
are of course fields in which the material is meagre. Homer provides 
little evidence for the idea of hybris, and our interpretation of the 
evidence must depend on our view of religion in Homeric times. 
And Hesiod, though he is regarded as “having first affirmed the 
necessity of struggling against Hybris and following Justice ” (p. 30) 
is not regarded as an innovator in that concept. It is when we reach 
the field of tragedy that the method proves most fruitful. Not only 
the extant but also the lost plays are studied, on the basis of dida- 
scalia and fragments, for their treatment of the hybris-nemesis theme. 
They are studied discursively, and the discussion is prefaced by a 
chronological résumé of the views hitherto advanced by scholars. 
The author’s comment is both acute and illuminating. There are no 
footnotes to the pages, but 68 pages of notes are printed after the 
appendices. These notes constitute a bibliography briefly and use- 
fully commented. 

In any such vast study the reader will somewhere disagree with 
the author as to emphasis and detail; but the value of the study is 
determined by the validity of its method, the general soundness of its 
scholarship and the new perspective it creates. As to perspective, it 
is likely to reflect contemporary emphasis. Every book of any 
vitality is in a measure an essay on its own times. Jaeger’s Paideia 
owes some of its character to the fact that it was written in the 
heyday of the national-socialist regime. So in Del Grande’s Hybris 
one is conscious of the spectre of Mussolini, hanging by his heels at a 
Milan garage. And I am perhaps guilty of a contemporary judg- 
ment when I say that to me his theme is too tenuous for the super- 
structure—that I feel he should have been discussing not hybris but 
justice. Years ago a compatriot of his, Adolfo Levi, studied Crime 
and Punishment in Greek Thought under their juridical aspects. 
That, it seems to me, is how they should be studied. Once you leave 
the purely juridical field, cognate terms intrude. Only perhaps in 
the tragedians can we dissociate the idea of hybris from the other 
words it suggests—dike, moira, ate, Erinyes, later sophrosyne. All 
these words derive from a past of religious-philosophical speculation 
as—for all its defects—Cornford’s early study From Religion to 
Philosophy sufficiently shows. They are a part of the struggle of 
the Greek spirit toward a concept of justice. Hybris without a con- 
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cept of justice had no meaning. The Thrasymachus of the Republic, 
by redefining justice, made of successful hybris a virtue. 

It may, however, be premature to suggest that a study of the idea 
of justice is a necessary premise for the study of hybris. In his 
second volume Del Grande may (and indeed probably must) give us 
the study of the concept of justice for which he has laid such 
admirable foundations in the present volume. A second volume 
would probably also correct the impression left with me by this 
first,—that the concept of hybris was both uniform and unchanging. 
Some of the author’s evidence explicitly contradicts any such thesis; 
but the effect of piling up evidence—even if some of it is negative 
and some tenuous—is to create the impression of a monolithic hybris, 
present from primeval times. Whereas we are interested in hybris 
not as a name for a crime of insolent violence but as a name of 
evolving connotations for a crime against a divine, tribal, social 
idea of justice. When in the nineteenth book of the Iliad Aga- 
memnon blames his act of hybris on Ate, he may or may not have 
believed in compulsive behaviour but he was certainly alleging a 
cause intelligible to Homer’s audience and a theory very different 
from that of Aeschylus. 

There can be little doubt that the concept of hybris developed 
in time. It may be open to question whether concepts differed in 
place, between Ionia and the mainland. But the view of hybris and 
of justice that we find in the epic (including the Nekuia) differs 
from that of Hesiod. The evidence for an idea of hybris in Archi- 
lochus, Aleaeus, Sappho is seanty. In Tyrtaeus, Solon, Theognis 
we find the vigorous concept. The philosophers of the Ionian School 
are passed over by the author (though they use the terminology of 
justice to illustrate theories of nature) but he regards Parmenides 
and the Eleatics as having conserved something of the old idea of 
hybris. (The Presocratics by and large are regarded as rationalizers 
and only pp. 313-19 are devoted to this important period.) On Del 
Grande’s own evidence it is tempting to see a divergent development 
in Ionia and on the mainland, perhaps due to differences in social 
and economic structure, perhaps to influences of religion. 

A difference of development in place, however, must remain much 
more questionable than the obvious evolution in time. Hybris in the 
Iliad is ineluctable. Achilles, when about to draw his sword against 
Agamemnon, is saved only by the intervention of Athene. In the 
Odyssey the often-repeated charge of hybris against the suitors 
amounts to little more than offence against privilege and rights of 
property among a ruling class (p. 16). In Hesiod the idea of jus- 
tice begins to appear under a very different aspect (p. 30). “ Hesiod 
was the first to affirm the necessity of struggling against Hybris and 
pursuing Dike.” Justice, like the virtue of Erga (289-92), must be 
attained by conscious effort. Del Grande concedes these points singly 
without drawing conclusions of evolution. Nor does he draw any 
such conclusion when discussing the tragedians. Yet after discuss- 
ing Aeschylus, the great exponent of the hybris-nemesis theme, he 
turns to Sophocles and finds that where he uses that theme it is 
transformed. 
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The spiritual movement which began to manifest itself at the 
middle of the fifth century insensibly abandons the clear prin- 
ciples of the Delphic religion without formally denying them. 
In the choruses of the Antigone the substance of the thought is 
traditional, but the drama itself in its development leaves that 
tradition far behind (p. 136). 


After long discussion of the more complex problem of Euripides 
he reaches the interesting conclusion (p. 210) that in the largest 
group of his tragedies Euripides followed the hybris-nemesis pat- 
tern of Aeschylus. At the same time he concedes that the plays 
preserved to us by the syllogies are those that conformed to “ the 
spiritual climate which was in process of formation.” These hints 
of development rather than persistence are so frequent that the 
synthesis of the second volume will no doubt correct any impression 
of static concept derived from the first. 

The touchstone for Del Grande’s thesis, however, is the fourth 
century. We naturally turn to that time to see whether, in a world 
of changing ethical attitudes, the idea of hybris keeps its vitality 
without changing its content. The mere survival of the word in 
current usage will mean very little, as the history of our own similar 
term of “sin” well shows. When we say “it is a sin to stay home 
on this fine day,” our statement is no evidence for the continuing 
vitality of the doctrine of original sin. In discussing Socrates and 
Plato the author concedes that hybris is a Platonic synonym of 
“injustice,” its opposing virtue being sophrosyne. The word hybris, 
however, has for Plato many connotations, as he himself says in the 


Phaedrus (238A), “ when Desire, which is devoid of reason, rules in 
us and drags us to pleasure, that power of misrule is called hybris. 
Now hybris has many names.” (Of the 53 instances of its use in 


Plato quoted in Ast’s Lexicon, in 37 it means “insolent” or “im- 


pertinent.”) In some cases the word is used playfully; and when a 
word that once had profounder meanings begins to be used in this 
fashion it is usually a sign that the vitality of the original concept is 
on the wane. 

In the fourth century lip service may continue to be paid to the 
simpler idea of crime and punishment; but Del Grande himself 
notes in passing the appearance of a new idea—tyche. Gorgias used 
it to exculpate Helen (p. 298). Plato gives it a cautious place 
(p. 338. That Tyche in Plato had much greater importance than 
our author would concede is well shown by G. Pasquali, Le Lettere 
di Platone, pp. 148-54). Our author examines the possibility of a 
dominating idea of tyche in Euripides only to dismiss it (p. 208). 
He concedes, however, its major importance in Menander (p. 280) 
and in Demosthenes (p. 307). This idea of tyche would seem to be 
one among many signs of the times. If you admit in human affairs 
chance and irresponsible evil, the foundations of Aeschylean tele- 
ology are shaken. Nemesis may not inevitably follow on hybris. 
And indeed it is conceded in a discussion of the Stoies, after an 
interesting though hypothetical reconstruction of the Republic of 
Zeno, that “the problem of hybris-nemesis has lost all meaning.” 
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How then are we to see the original concept of hybris as a con- 
tinuing element in Christian concepts of crime or sin? 

In conclusion, it seems to me that we will have to await Del 
Grande’s second volume for the further development of his thesis 
that 


Alongside of an essentially Spartan paideia, based on continua- 
tion of the Arete of heroic times, we find another differing 
paideia, expression of wider strata of society, which—without 
repudiating Arete—corrects it and subjects it to the principle 
of recognizing and defending equal rights for all which cannot 
be infringed without offending the gods (p. 1). 


The idea of hybris first appears in Homer, as an offence of violence 
against the gods or a ruler. It develops into the idea of violent 
offence against a rule of justice. Emphasis next shifts from the 
offence to the positive civic virtue of moderation. Then, in the 
religious and intellectual crisis of the Athenian republic, doubts arise 
as to the confident theology of earlier times. Through all this 
development the paideia, it seems to me, was not in the idea of 
hybris but in that of justice in the body politic—the paideia of the 
Republic. 

Del Grande has been badly served by his publisher. Typographical 
errors abound, and in his graceful apology (p. 539) he concedes 
that many remain uncorrected for reasons beyond his control. His 
style is the “scientific” style that is prevalent nowadays. There 
are, however, in Italy still classical scholars with great literary gifts. 
From the University of Naples, where the tradition of Labriola is 
still alive, one does not expect phrases such as “the lyric wave 
that runs through the veins of tragedy ” (p. 446) or Hesoid “ grip- 
ping with his teeth his meagre paternal legacy” (p. 30). In most 
places the author fully acknowledges his debt to other scholars. In 
his treatment of myth, where he follows Frutiger’s in Les Mythes de 
Platon, the extent of his indebtedness seems to me not sufficiently 
stated. English and American literature is more fully quoted and 
discussed than is usual in continental studies. It would be invidious 
to cite omissions, none of which are of major importance. 

The five appendices are all of interest, particularly that on the 
meaning of “ agnos ” and the long discussion on the authenticity of 
the Prometheus Vinctus in which, after a survey of preceding dis- 
cussion, the author analyzes the tragedy and compares it with others 
of Aeschylus (pp. 435-457). Even though German and Italian 
doubts as to authenticity may find little echo here, Del Grande’s 
treatment of the problem throws light on the play itself. This 
appendix, as also the long discussion of hybris in tragedy in the 
body of the book, is both valuable and illuminating. 

One may have critical reservations as to method and matter of 
the present volume. Nevertheless one follows the treatment of its 
theme with growing interest and cannot but look forward to the 
promised second volume. The author has assembled impressive evi- 
dence for what should be a substantial and scholarly structure. 
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Fritz PringsHemm. The Greek Law of Sale. Weimar, Hermann 
Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1950. Pp. XIX + 580. 


In the preface Pringsheim writes, “ My main task consisted in the 
interpretation of texts.” This is an accurate description of the book, 
for it is largely devoted to an analysis of the 44 double column 
pages of texts—literary, epigraphical, and papyrological—which 
are listed at the end of the volume. The result is a very scholarly 
work, but one which will lend itself primarily to reference purposes. 

The title of the book raises a question. What is meant by Greek 
law? For the Hellenistic period Pringsheim quotes with approval 
the words of Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellen- 
istic World, p. 1047,—“a legal Hellenistic xowy in course of de- 
velopment ”—, a statement with which most people will probably 
agree. For the fourth and earlier centuries, however, the term 
Greek law is misleading. I do not see how the Gortynian Code and 
the Attic authors, for example, can be used as evidence for any 
states except Gortyn and Athens respectively. Since there was no 
Greek nation, I doubt if there was a Greek law. 

Ptolemaic law, Pringsheim points out, was much more influenced 
by Greek law than by Egyptian. Concerning the influence of 
Athenian law he says dogmatically (p. 8): “Obviously Ptolemaic 
law is not strongly influenced by Athenian law.” This judgment 
seems questionable when one remembers that Theophrastus’ pupil, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, the rpiros vowobérns ’AOnvnow (Syncellus, 
521, Dindorf), spent many years with the first Ptolemy under whom 
vouobecias (Aelian, V. H., III, 17). 

The subject matter of this book is the Greek law of sale, but, 
since “sale is a contract as well as a transfer of property,” Pring- 
sheim devotes most of Part I—Introduction—to an analysis of the 
Greek law of contract. He objects (pp. 14-15) to the common 
doctrine that “the history (of contract) begins with consensual 
contracts and proceeds to formal ones. This course of evolution is 
in itself improbable, since the early history of legal transactions is 
always dominated by formalism; independence of form is a later 
gradual growth.” Scholars who adopt this view forget “that an 
oral agreement may be something else than a mere consensual 
contract.” After examining the evidence from Homer to the Ptole- 
maic papyri, Pringsheim concludes that the witnessing of contracts— 
which implies a certain amount of formalism—was essential if the 
contracts were to produce liability. “ The mistrust of the mere oral 
declaration explains why the Romans, who trusted it, spoke con- 
temptuously of ‘Graeca fides’” (p. 29). He summarizes his views 
in the following sentences (pp. 43-6): “The Greeks had been a 
writing people since the 9th century. Nevertheless for a long time 
they preferred witnessed oral transactions to documents... On 
the other hand, documents, because the statements made in them 
are not subject to uncertainty and change, provided safer evidence 
than witnesses whose depositions were liable to be unreliable. Thus 
it became more and more advisable and usual, especially as com- 
mercial life developed, to combine both, the legally indispensable 
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witnesses and the expedient documentation ... Yet during a long 
transitional period documents did not replace attestation, but only 
helped to prove it . . . In Greece for a long period written instru- 
ments produced liability only if they were witnessed . . . Witnessing 
was the source of liability, documents were merely evidence, though 
good evidence. Even in Egypt with her very different political and 
economic conditions the form of document first used (in the Ptole- 
maic period), namely the six-witness document, was creative of 
liability only because it was witnessed.” In the course of time “ the 
publicity of witnessing was more and more replaced by the publicity 
of documentation ... In general a survey of the Greek evidence 
gives the impression that as a rule witnessed writing remained 
necessary. Only in Egypt can we observe the replacement of the 
witnessed by the written transaction, of the six-witness document by 
the written 

Although Pringsheim’s arguments are impressive that a purely con- 
sensual contract was not binding for the Greeks, the conclusion 
which he draws, that the Greeks did not have general actions—e. g., 
a ovvOnxov mapaBdoews Sixy—in addition to special 
actions, is highly questionable. It is true that the only specific 
reference to this suit seems to be Pollux, VIII, 31. Pringsheim 
(pp. 50-1) suggests that Pollux, or his predecessor, may have 
derived the notion of the action from the general language of Plato, 
Crito, 52D; 54C. There is evidence, however, that the Athenians 
did not always have recourse to a special action. In Isaeus, III, 9; 
78, in regard to a dowry which should have been returned after the 
dissolution of the marriage, the speaker asks: ézoiav Sixnv airov 4} 
THS avTysS ... Héiwoev. The translation certainly 
must be—what sort of suit for maintenance or for the dowry itself 
did he deem it right to bring—rather than a specific—what 8ixcn 
girov or what dixn mpouos—. The implication is clear that a person 
seeking restitution of a dowry had various actions at his dispo: al. 
Similarly Demosthenes, XLI (wrongly numbered 42 by Pringsheim, 
p. 49, n. 1), was probably not a dixn arpoxds. That suit was included 
among the éuynvor Sika (Aristotle, Ath. Const., 52, 2) and hence, 
presumably, was not first referred to arbitrators (Lipsius, Attische 
Recht, pp. 228; 497). The litigation at issue in Demosthenes, XLI, 
however, had previously been brought before arbitrators (sections 
12 and 28), and also other claims were being levelled against 
Spoudias besides the balance of the dowry due (sections 8-11). The 
evidence from these two speeches, therefore, seems to prove that the 
Athenians did not always have to make use of a special action, but 
could have recourse to a more general one, which may very well have 
been Pollux’s gupBodatwv, cvvOnkov rapaBdceuws. 

Part IT is entitled: The Greek Law of Sale. History and Theory. 
In this section Pringsheim takes the theory of Josef Partsch on 
the nature of the Greek law of sale, develops it, and propounds a 
thesis (pp. 90-2). The gist of the first part of this thesis is as 
follows (the remaining parts will be mentioned below in the résumé 
of Part III): “Greek law never abandoned the principle of cash 
sale ... Sale is for the Greeks identical with the exchange of money 
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against goods . . . Since consensual contracts do not exist in Greece 
the mere informal agreement to sell and to buy is not a contract 
which binds both parties. Therefore there are no actions arising 
out of sale.” Originally both payment and transfer of possession 
were necessary for transfer of ownership. Subsequently this traditio, 
mapddoais, was not required, and the transfer of ownership depended 
on payment alone (cf. p. 219). 

This thesis is discussed at length in Part II on the basis not 
only of the legal documents but also of the writings and attitudes 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus. In this review there is space 
for only a few comments. Pringsheim believes that in contracts of 
sale the “strongest and oldest Greek form” was expressed as: B 
from A bought. This is the type found in the register of Tenos, 
I.G., XII, 5, no. 872. Sale is a two-sided transaction, avy—rpaos 
(emptio-venditio), but, since in Greek thought the acquisition of 
ownership was the predominant factor, it is only natural that avy 
was the usual term for the contract. Consequently, he suggests that 
the heading of the Tenos register should be restored as | Aide 
oval éyé|vovro ywpiwy Kal oixwov rather than [AfSe apdoes—]. 
This is sound reasoning, but, when he advocates (pp. 117-19) 
that the term avy émi Avoca should be used rather than zpaas 
émi Avoe, he goes too far, I believe. It is true that neither ex- 
pression as such exists in the sources and that in two oratiuns of 
Demosthenes (XXXIII; XXXVII) the creditors speak of pur- 
chasing the security. This is only natural, since the creditors 
(purchasers) are the speakers. If the pleas of the debtors had been 
preserved, then, of course, the talk would have been of the selling 
of real estate as security. Since over one hundred Attic mortgage 
stones with a formula similar to dpos ywpiov mempapévov éri Avoa 
have been preserved, it seems certain that among the debtor (vendor) 
class a mortgage transaction called zpacis Avoe. Was Only too 
familiar. 

In Part III, The Greek Law of Sale. Practice, Pringsheim con- 
tinues the elucidation of his thesis and shows how the Greeks, while 
retaining the conception of sale for ready money, managed to shape 
the rules of sale so as to meet new economic conditions. He first 
discusses Sale on Credit. Since transfer of ownership was dependent 
on payment of the full price, the vendor remained owner when he 
delivered goods not yet paid for. Recovery of the goods, however, 
was sometimes impossible. Consequently, since there was no action 
arising from the law of sale, the vendor often had recourse to the 
law of loan. The price which the purchaser had promised to pay 
was considered as a loan to him; thus protection was offered to the 
vendor, since the contract of loan was actionable. Similarly in 
Contracts for Cash Payment with Deferred Delivery, Pringsheim 
maintains that the purchaser sought protection by recourse to the 
law of loan. In P. Hibeh, 84a, for example, the vendor states that 
he has sold some wheat and received the price. Then, in what 
Pringsheim calls the loan part of the contract, the purchaser is 
secured by a penalty and an execution clause in case the vendor 
shall not deliver the goods by the stipulated time. Subsequently 
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another form was 
kat drrodeow. This “new contract brought into existence a duty to 
deliver goods which could be enforced by an execution clause and 
guaranteed by a surety.” Another method which provided protection 
to the purchaser in cases of Sale with Deferred Delivery was to have 
the notary insert a clause in the contract granting him a right of 
seizure. Thus, although the concept of sale for ready money re- 
mained, the purchaser was enabled to force the fulfilment of the 
agreement by recourse to the old Greek principle of self-help. By 
means such as those just outlined “the requirements of a continuous 
development of economic intercourse were satisfied by an ingenious 
adaptation of Greek and Hellenistic forms and rules which could be 
found outside the province of the law of sale” (p. 333). 

Pringsheim discusses at length the institutions of the arra 
(éppaBev—the earnest) and of warranty (BeBaiwors). In origin 
the arra was probably similar to a pledge—the so-called ring arra. 
It was a one-sided liability on the part of the buyer, for, if the price 
was not paid, the ring was forfeited. If the price was paid, the 
vendor had to zeturn the ring. In the course of time the arra 
became a part payment of the price and created a mutual liability. 
If the buyer did not pay the balance by a stipulated time, he for- 
feited the arra. On the other hand, the vendor, if he refused to 
accept the remainder of the price, was ordinarily liable to double 
the arra. The payment of arra did not grant ownership of the goods 
to the purchaser. Transfer of ownership resulted from payment of 
the full price. Defense of the purchaser’s ownership was an impor- 
tant duty which fell upon the vendor. Hence warranty against 
eviction was the earliest obligation in sale; the rules concerning 
publicity in sales, of course, were designed to prevent sales by non- 
owners. If the vendor failed to warrant the buyer’s ownership, he 
could be sued under the dikn BeBawwoews and be compelled to pay 
either the simple price or double that amount. The position of the 
purchaser was stronger if a BeBawryp, rpoarodorns, OF mpatnp Was 
present at the actual sale. These titles apparently designated the 
person from whom the vendor himself had bought; such a person 
obviously was best qualified to guarantee the title of the vendor and 
consequently of the most recent purchaser. By the first century 
B.C. these guarantors had disappeared and the vendor alone is 
BeBawryjs. Besides warranty against eviction there was also war- 
ranty against secret defects. It was the duty of market officials 
to protect purchasers against latent defects in all sorts of com- 
modities, but in the case of slaves, and possibly cattle, special pro- 
vision was made by law. Pringsheim discusses in some ” tail the 
term érad7 which is found exclusively in connection with the sale 
of slaves. The use of such phrases as éxrds fepds vocov Kal éxadis 
seems to prove conclusively that the word is a medical term (i.e., 
leprosy) rather than a legal one (manus iniectio). 

In the Conclusion Pringsheim makes certain observations which 
deserve to be quoted or paraphrased. “It is neither possible nor 
necessary to summarize the results of this monograph. Most of them 
are more or less hypothetical . . . But two features will probably 
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stand firm: the lasting simple concept of Greek sale as a sale for 
ready money, and the adroit versatility with which Greek and Hel- 
lenistic practitioners managed to satisfy the requirements of a highly 
civilized world.” The Greek law of sale has been misunderstood, for 
“it seemed impossible that Greek law should not at least have begun 
to develop the idea of a consensual contract . .. But not even a 
tendency towards a binding contract of sale is in fact discernible.” 
The necessary economic results were obtained by means lying outside 
the field of sale proper. Pringsheim, then, after making some 
general remarks on Greek private law as a whole and the difference 
in spirit between Greek and Roman law, adds the interesting com- 
ment: “ Aversion to oversharp distinctions, preservation of old and 
still useful concepts, dislike of rigid rules are common to Greek and 
English law.” 

It is very difficult to give a fair verdict on this book. The amount 
of material collected and examined is tremendous, although, strangely 
enough, there is no discussion of the origin of the sale of immov- 
ables. May not the wpaois éwi Avoca, in Attica at least, have been 
one of the first stages in the history of the sale of real property? 
Only specialists in the Greek law of sale will be competent to pass 
judgment on much of this work, for it is definitely a book for the 
specialist. The mass of detail, the all too frequent obscurity of 
expression, and the inadequate summaries and conclusions, which are 
so scattered throughout the pages that it is often difficult to know 
to what period they refer, will not encourage the student of other 
aspects of the Graeco-Roman world to read this monograph. Legal 
scholars, I firmly believe, do the study of antiquity a great dis- 
service when they write in such esoteric fashion that only the coterie 
of jurists can profit from their researches. Some knowledge of the 
law of a people is so essential to a proper understanding of their 
civilization that it is unforgivable for legal experts by their un- 
necessarily involved language to discourage the acquisition of that 
knowledge. Law is a difficult and complex subject, but it is possible 
to write lucidly on it. Beauchet, whom Pringsheim frequently 
criticizes severely, is a shining example of such clarity of expression. 
His Histoire du Droit Privé de la République Athénienne may 
contain many mistakes and misconceptions—considering the scope 
of the work and its date (1897) one might wonder that they were 
not more numerous—, but on no page in the whole four volumes is 
his meaning in doubt. I regret that I cannot pay a similar tribute 
to Pringsheim’s learned work. 

JoHN V. A. Fine. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Marci Tulli Ciceronis Epistularum ad Familiares Libri Sedecim, 
edidit Humpertus Moricca. Turin, G. B. Paravia & Co., 1950. 
Pars Prior (Libri I-VIII), pp. lxxii+314, Lire 1200; Pars 
Altera (Libri IX-XVI), pp. 315-717, Lire 1300. (Corpus 
Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum.) 


Omnes . . . Ciceronis epistulas legendas censeo. This ancient 
judgment is one with which the great majority of those who are 
acquainted with Cicero’s letters agree; the latter-day Mommsens are 
few and hardly vocal now. No panegyric is then needed to convinee 
readers of the worth of these documents, but just because his 
material is so widely known and highly regarded any editor of these 
letters must face two crucial questions. These are whether a new 
edition is needed, and whether the proposed edition meets the need 
if one exists. What follows will explain briefly why Professur 
Moricea has little cause to fear either question. 

A new edition of all the letters of Cicero is badly needed. Any 
selection, however excellently managed, is by nature incomplete. 
Modern editions of all the letters are few. The most important is of 
course the monumental work of Tyrrell and Purser; this remains 
valuable, but is expensive, bulky, and not always available even 
to those who can afford it. More pertinent is the fact that since 
its publication there has been a considerable advance in Ciceronian 
scholarship. The Teubner edition, as revised by Sjogren, is useful 
but neither complete nor fully reliable in its critical apparatus. The 
Budé edition by L.-A. Constans is a very commendable undertaking; 
so far, however, only three volumes, covering those letters written 
in 51 B.C. and earlier, have appeared, and in any case the nature 
of the series makes any extensive critical apparatus impracticable. 
We need then an edition of all the letters which will make it possible 
for students and readers to enjoy the fruits of modern research: 
whether the present work meets that need is the next question. 

Before any detailed consideration of the contents of these two 
volumes is attempted, however, it seems appropriate to mention a 
dilemma which must confront any editor of these letters: should 
they be presented in their traditional division by books, or instead 
arranged as nearly as may be in their chronological order? 
Neither method will satisfy everyone. Those whose chief concern with 
the letters is to check references made to them by scholars will 
doubtless be best served by an edition which preserves the tra- 
ditional order. Those who wish to read the letters for their wealth 
of playful, melancholy, serious, or ephemeral comments on the 
kaleidoscopic scenes of the end of the republic, or for their revela- 
tion of the character and moods of their mercurially sensitive author, 
will rightly wish to read them in their chronological order. It is 
notorious that frequently a letter to Atticus, for example, will cast 
such a flood of light on the nuances of a letter to some Roman 
dignitary that to read the latter by itself is dangerous and mis- 
leading. The quotation at the head of this review emphasizes the 
need for a study of all the letters, and the only way in which this 
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can be done both conveniently and with understanding is in an 
edition in which they appear in order. In the Budé edition Con- 
stans wisely followed Tyrrell and Purser and others in adopting 
such a chronological order, and the only serious fault that the 
reviewer finds with the present volumes is that their editor, who 
proposes to give us all the letters, has chosen to preserve the old 
scheme of Epistulae ad Familiares, ad Atticum, and so forth. 

There are some seventy pages of introductory matter in the first 
of these two volumes, and each page is valuable. In his preface 
the editor gives a full account of the manuscripts concerned, and 
traces their history and affiliations. Here Moricca’s conclusions differ 
little from those of Constans in the first volume of his Correspond- 
ance, pp. 14-26; the chief change is that the later editor does not 
agree with, or at least does not mention, the view that D is 
definitely superior to, though certainly later than, the other MSS 
of the Y class. Moricea, however, has not been content merely to 
follow in the footsteps of others; he has himself collated M, D, 
and V, and notes particularly, p. xx, n. 1, that his labors on the 
first two of these were non sine fructu. In establishing the text he 
is generally conservative, but space is found in the apparatus for 
the more important emendations and conjectures. 

The preface is followed by eight pages of testimonia, dating 
from Seneca to Politian, after which are listed the principal editions 
of Cicero. English readers certainly, and perhaps others, will wish 
to add to the three German works comprising the list of Epistulae 
Selectae the famous edition by W. W. How, and will be somewhat 
surprised at the citation under Epistulae Omnes of the useful little 
volume of A. L. Irvine. Having chosen to print the letters out of 
chronological order, the editor goes far towards correcting this 
error by printing in twenty-five pages an annotated list of their 
order, so far as modern scholarship has been able to determine it. 
The scope of this account may be well illustrated by quoting from 
p. lii the note on one letter, XVI, 23: 


De tempore non satis constat. RUETE (Correspondenz, p. 25) 
cire. a. d. X Kal. Quint.. SCHMIDT (Zab. chron. apud Men- 
delssohnum, p. 457, n. 330, et N. Jahrb. f. Klass. Philol., 1884, 
p. 337 sq.) hane ep. V Kal. Iun. a. 710/44 datam censent (cf. 
TYRRELL-PURSER Correspondence, V?, p. 351). Exeunte 
mense Iunio, scripsit SJOGREN, quem ego sequutus sum. Sed 
de hac re non idem sentit LIBBERTZ (Phil. Wochenschr., p. 
703 sq.), qui epistulam ante Caesarem necatum scriptam opi- 
natur, neque tamen certos temporis fines terminosque constituit. 


It may be supposed that such a list of chronological information 
alone would justify the purchase of this volume. A bibliography of 
the chief works used by the editor, and a list of Greek words with 
their Latin equivalents, complete the introductory matter. To find 
a Latin synonym for a Greek word is not always easy; one may 
question, however, the suggestion on p. lxx of pignora for izoO;xas 
in XIII, 56, 2, since apart from the difference in law between pignus 
and hypotheca we find that in the next line Cicero himself uses the 
transliterated form as a Latin word. 


v 
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While there is much of interest in the introductory pages, it is 
perhaps in the extensive critical apparatus that Moricca’s work 
appears to best advantage. To comment on all the matter in this 
apparatus would be neither practicable nor desirable, but three 
chief points may be noted. We find here the fullest account of the 
manuscript readings, as may be seen by comparing almost any page 
of this edition with the appropriate section of Tyrrell and Purser 
or Sjogren: the importance of such an account needs no elabora- 
tion. In this apparatus we also find a storehouse of references to 
the works of other scholars who have been concerned with the text. 
Finally, Moricca shows that his textual studies have indeed been 
not without result: on numerous occasions he indicates that the 
readings of Mendelssohn, often followed by later editors, are not 
found in the manuscripts as stated. These points may be illustrated 
by placing the apparatus for XII, 2, 2 furnished by Sjogren next 
to that in the present edition: both versions are given in complete 
form : 

12 sq. de asynd. cf. 4, 2, 1; 10, 15, 4(Plancus); Sj. 5 p. 137 
13 sint D sunt MH dirumpitur HD, vuig. cf. 7, 1, 4 


Compare with this Moricca’s apparatus: 
23 tris VD 24 qui quia 2; qui, quia <quae> Cratander, Batter, 
Wesenberg senserint libere Q: senserint <quaeque senserint> 
libere Lehmann (Quaest. Tull., p. 54), coll. Ad fam., IV, 14, 1 
si dignitas . . . quod sentias; V, 14, 2; Tusc. disp., I, 3, 6; 
libereque coniecit Mueller, sed ego lectionem traditam haud 
sollicitandam puto, hic habes enim asyndeton bimembre, curus 
exempla apud Ciceronem non infrequenter occurrunt (cf. Ad 
Att., VII, 4,2; Ad fam., IV, 2,1; X, 15, 4; alia plurima, quae 
collegut Lehmann, Quaest. Tull., p. 26) sint vulg.: sunt VMHD 
(non sint D, ut Mendelssohn et Sjogren perperam adnotaverunt) 
28 dirrumpiter M: dirumpiter VHD, vulg., cf. Ad fam., VII, 
1, 4 dirrupi 29 delenitus M: delinitus VHD tollerabilia 
VHD: tolerabilia M? tolebilia M 


All the apparatus, of course, is not as full as this, but certainly 
Moricea seldom errs on the side of too great brevity. 

There are, as one might expect in a work so detailed, a few 
misprints and inconsistencies, but each reader will note these for 
himself and there is little to be gained by listing them here. They 
are not so numerous as to detract from the value of these volumes, 
which everyone who is concerned with Cicero’s letters will wish to 
consult and perhaps place on his shelves. 


C. MACKENZIE, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Pierre AMANDRY. La mantique Apollinienne 4 Delphes: Essai sur 
le fonctionnement de l’oracle. Paris, E. de Boceard, 1950. Pp. 
290; 6 plates. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’ Athénes 
et de Rome, fascicule 170.) 


Amandry has made a thorough study of all the evidence that bears 
upon the operations of the Delphic oracle, and in consequence has 
produced the soundest book that has as yet appeared upon this 
subject. As he says in conclusion, the results of his inquiry are in 
large part negative. He has nevertheless advanced the study of this 
subject by ridding it of several false ideas that have long been held 
as certain. 

For over half a century it has been known that there is not nor 
ever has been at Delphi a chasm or fissure from which issued 
mephitic vapors that brought a trance or delirium to the Pythia, 
though the divine operations are so described in some ancient writers. 
But, though the chasm has, so to speak, disappeared, the Pythia’s 
ecstasy has remained a fixed point in the scholarly discussion of the 
Delphic oracle. Now Amandry has disposed of that: there is simply 
no good evidence that the Pythia entered into an ecstatic or hys- 
terical or delirious or trancelike state before she spoke oracles. The 
author finds the source of this view in Christian and other late 
misunderstandings of Phaedrus 244AB, and shows convincingly that 
this passage is based upon Plato’s contrast between reason and 
intuition, between the man who is cwdpwv, éudpwv, and him who is 
éxdpwv or évbeos. The Pythia was éveos, but her inspiration was 
manifest only in the state of grace that followed upon due per- 
formance of the preliminary rites: the chewing of laurel leaves and 
drinking of the waters of Castalia were meant to purify the Pythia 
and had nothing to do with mantic powers. The vapors had their 
origin in the pneuma of philosophical speculations, as seen in 
Plutarch’s dialogues. Along with the Pythia’s eestasy vanishes the 
theory that the cult of Dionysus had a great influence upon the 
Pythia’s role. 

There is no evidence for the view that the priests interpreted and 
reduced to intelligible form the incoherent and unintelligible words 
that the Pythia spoke during her inspiration. Rather, the evidence 
tends to show that it was the Pythia who was the shrine’s porte- 
parole; for in the numerous records of consultations it is either 
Apollo or the Pythia, but never the priest-prophet, who is said 
to speak the response directly to the consultant. 

About many problems, including the central question of his in- 
quiry, the mantic process at Delphi, Amandry is necessarily incon- 
clusive. There is too little evidence upon which to base sound and 
convincing conclusions. Most ancients who wrote about the Delphic 
oracle did not themselves know what was done. Those who did, 
e.g. Plutarch, tell us little; they probably could not reveal the 
innermost secrets of the shrine. 

So persistent, however, was the tradition of divination by lots 
at Delphi, that Amandry is inclined to think that lots were in fact 
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used at Delphi throughout the oracle’s history, not only to deter- 
mine the order of consultation and the like, but also to determine 
the god’s will. He believes that the response had a twofold expres- 
sion; or, to put it another way, he distinguishes between the divina- 
tory rite, in which lots were used and in which the god’s will was 
revealed, and the prophetic rite, in which the Pythia communicated 
the god’s will in words to the consultant. 

In this fashion he explains the contrast between the clarity of the 
responses that we find in inscriptions and the obscurity or am- 
biguity of those found in historians and philosophers. In the in- 
scriptions, he points out, we usually find a simple response formula 
in answer to an alternative put before the oracle. Vastly different 
are the verse responses that we encounter in the pages of Herodotus 
or Pausanias. 

He has done well to emphasize this difference, which has been 
neglected by most writers on Delphi. But, no doubt unintentionally, 
he leads the reader to suppose that this difference corresponds 
closely to the nature of the document, that it is a difference between 
epigraphic and literary sources. That is actually not the case. It is 
really a difference between contemporary records and later sources. 
The oracles reported by Thucydides or Xenophon as delivered in 
his own lifetime are simply expressed, apparently in prose, and are 
little if any different from the oracles found in inscriptions. With 
one or two dubious exceptions, all contemporary records report a 
simple response which either approves a course of action or legis- 
lation or which designates the gods that should be worshipped, if 
the consultant is to prosper or the enterprise is to be successful. 
These responses are usually uninteresting in both form and content. 
The famous verse oracles, such as those given to Croesus or to the 
colonisers, ambiguous or unclear in expression, are in every instance 
reported by an author who lived at least a generation after the 
supposed date of the response. The writer, of course, received the 
report from someone else; but whether or not from a contemporary 
source, we can never be sure. In any case, such responses do not 
occur in any contemporary document that has come down to us. 

These ambiguous verse oracles, supposedly historical, while dif- 
fering markedly in form and manner of expression from the cer- 
tainly genuine responses, are exactly like the legendary oracles in 


these respects. The ancients themselves often mentioned the Croesus. 


oracles in”the same breath with the Laius-Oedipus oracles, seldom 
doubting that both were genuine. Amandry apparently accepts as 
genuine many quasi-historical responses of this sort (though ap- 
parently not the Croesus oracles). But the genuineness of all such 
oracles must be questioned. 

None the less Amandry’s theory deserves careful study. There are 
extant some certainly genuine verse oracles, which, though expressed 
in poetic periphrases, are transparent in meaning. It may well be 
that such verses were composed for the Pythia and were spoken by 
her after the divinatory rite, consultation of the lots. But we must 
observe in respect to the oracles quoted by Thucydides and Xenophon 
that neither the historian nor any later author even hints at a verse 
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form. Also, if lots were used to determine Apollo’s answer to an 
alternative question of which the second member was often “ or 
not,” we should expect some negatives among the genuine responses ; 
or, more precisely, some answers contrary to the wishes of the 
consultants. If such answers were given, not one appears among 
approximately seventy certainly genuine responses. Always the 
response appears to favor the apparent wish of the consultant. 
In fact, the response, as Amandry notices, is often no more than 
a sanction of a decision already made by the consultant. 

The oracle said no to the Athenians’ question on the working of 
the Eleusinian orgas about 350 B.C. Not only may that answer 
have suited the wishes of the Eleusinian priesthood, but we also 
know from J. G., II?, 204 that the question was presented in a very 
unusual way: the Pythia was asked simply to indicate the sealed 
urn which contained the right answer. In this consultation, it seems, 
the Athenians were in real doubt about the best course to take. 

The documents, therefore, tead to show that the answer was not 
left to the chance indication of lots. But the evidence is far from 
conclusive. And the scenes of consultation on vase-paintings seem to 
confirm the use of lots in divination at Delphi. 

Amandry opposes the ancient tradition, accepted by many modern 
scholars, that the Apolline oracle succeeded a chthonian oracle over 
which Ge and Themis ruled. He thinks that the legend, as found in 
the prologue of Aeschylus’ Eumenides, was made to fit the history 
of the Delphic oracle into the Hesiodic Theogony, so that a high 
antiquity, antedating the birth of Apollo himself, might be claimed 
for the oracular shrine. But there is in reality no trace of a cult 
or oracle of Ge at Delphi in Mycenaean times. The earliest cult 
of the place occupied the terrace of Athena Pronaea in Mycenaean 
times, whatever deity was the object of worship then. There is no 
evidence that this was an oracular cult. The sanctuary of Apollo 
was established on its historical site in the eighth century. There 
was apparently no cult foundation there before that time. Earlier 
cults were nearer to the Castalian spring. 

It was the Castalian spring and its recess, according to Amandry, 
that gave rise to the tradition of a chasm or opening in the earth, 
the source of the Pythia’s inspiration, and once guarded by the 
serpent Python. I think, rather, that the Corycian Cave, higher 
up the mountain, is the reality behind the Delphic chasm and 
Python’s cave. That, I believe, was the original scene of the Apollo- 
Python combat; notice that Zeus’ fight with Typhon was connected 
with the Corycian Cave of Cilicia, which was also guarded by a 
she-serpent named Delphyne. For not only is Typhon very like 
Python, but the Delphic serpent is sometimes female and named 
Delphyne. And Strabo (IX, 3, 3, p. 418) tells us that the Delphians 
had formerly inhabited Lycorea, which was situated on the Parnas- 
sian plateau just below the Corycian Cave. There, perhaps, was 
the original Delphic oracle, which was transferred to Pytho when 
the Delphians moved thither from Lycorea. This will be the subject 
of an article which I plan to write soon. 

Though some of Amandry’s suggestions and conclusions may be 
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questioned, his judgments are always sensible and his conclusions 
always possible. He shows himself clearheaded, sceptical of tra- 
ditional assumptions, to which he prefers the evidence presented 
by the sources and by archaeology, and discriminating in his use 
of the sources. In general his conclusions complement my own; he 
has proceeded along the same lines as I have followed in my Delphic 
studies. 

A pre-introductory section contains a useful and critical bibli- 
ography of books and articles that directly concern the subject of 
the Delphic oracle’s operations. The book is divided into three 
parts: I, Méthodes de Divination; II, La Consultation de l’Oracle; 
III, Histoire et Légende. Space prevents my discussing his treatment 
of such interesting subjects as frequency of consultation, preliminary 
sacrifices, and fees. In an appendix he lists and quotes the principal 
sources, referring to them by number in his text and notes. 

I have only minor criticisms to make apart from the questions I 
have raised above. He frequently cites “ Eudocia” as a reliable 
and independent source; and in his appendix (p. 259) accepts the 
Violarium as a genuine work of the eleventh-century Eudocia. He 
does not seem to be aware that the Violarium has been shown to be 
a sixteenth-century hodgepodge (see R.-E., s.v. Eudokia, 3). It 
contains nothing that cannot be found in other extant works, 
whence, in fact, the compiler Palaiokappas made his extracts. On 
page 29 Amandry stresses the agreement of Nonnus the commen- 
tator, Suidas, and “ Eudocia” concerning the lots at Delphi. But 
there is nothing remarkable about this agreement. Of the two 
passages cited from the Violarium one was taken from Nonnus, 
the other from Suidas. 

On page 231 Amandry refers to Apollo as (le) dieu solaire. But 
certainly there is nothing in the evidence to prove that Apollo was 
considered a sun-god at Delphi. Surely the Helius of Homeric 
Hymn 3, 371-4 cannot be identified with Apollo. Also Hymn 3, 
440-5 can hardly be understood to identify Apollo with the sun. 
And there is little else that one can use to prove a solar Apollo at 
Delphi. 

But who can entirely avoid error? Amandry’s book is a landmark 
in the study of the Delphic oracle. 

JOSEPH FONTENROSE. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Fritz Tarcer. Das Altertum: Geschichte und Gestalt der Mittel- 
meerlander.t Vierte Auflage. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Ver- 
lag, 1950. Pp. XVI + 980; 48 plates, 6 sketch maps. 19. 80 DM. 


In ancient history as in other fields successful popularizers have 
been few. This handsomely printed and illustrated book represents 


*Thus on the title page of the book; “der Mittelmeerwelt ” on the 
dust jacket, “des Mittelmeerraums” in the publisher’s mimeographed 
prospectus. 
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Professor Taeger’s ambitious bid to join that small company. The 
book has apparently enjoyed considerable popularity in Germany, 
to judge from the appearance of three editions in three years 
(1939-42), followed now by a fourth edition. The earlier editions, 
published during World War II, were not reviewed in this country. 
In this latest edition there is a certain amount of re-writing and 
new writing, and many of the illustrations have been changed; but 
the book and its point of view remain essentially the same. 

In the Einleitung to the first edition (repeated in the second and 
third) Taeger announced as the aim of this work “das bunte 
Geschehen der Alten Geschichte in einer umfassenden Sicht zu 
schildern und deuten.” The next year he proclaimed in the Vorwort 
to the second edition “ die Gewissheit . . . dass ich mein Ziel erreicht 
habe.” Then came reviews in several German periodicals. These 
were generally favorable, superficial, and political. The reviewers in 
Klio (XXXIII [1940], pp. 245-6) and Philologische Wochenschrift 
(LXI [1941], pp. 453-5), for example, liked the book in the main 
but found the racist point of view inadequately developed. As the 
latter put it, “ Wie bei T. nicht anders zu erwarten, réumt er auch 
der rassenkundlichen Betrachtungsweise eine méglichst grundlegende 
Bedeutung ein. Selbstindig geférdert hat er die Rassengeschichte 
des Altertums allerdings nicht, sondern nur den bereits vorhandenen 
Arbeiten entnommen, was er an Tauglichem zu finden glaubte.” 

Very different was the review by U. Kahrstedt in Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen (1940, pp. 148-58) ; this was a detailed, searching 
analysis, altogether free from nazistic aberration—and altogether 
devastating. Kahrstedt pointed out, inter al., that the book did not 
trace the historical development of the ancient world but consisted 
really of a series of disconnected, static pictures of a few glorified 
Bliiteperioden; that even in these the allotment of space was inde- 
fensible, with the Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods receiving 
particularly short shrift (even the favorable reviews commented on 
this obvious imbalance); that, except for early periods where the 
evidence was wholly or preponderantly archaeological, the author 
worked with literary sources almost exclusively—“ genau wie zu 
Curtius’ Zeiten”; that the emphasis throughout was so completely 
on Denken and Geist (characterized by the author himself at one 
point as “einer intellektuellen Oberschicht”’) that—to take two 
examples—the fifth-century polis appeared as an ideological ab- 
straction, with the economic causes of the Peloponnesian War 
practically unmentioned, and the section on Augustus contained 
three pages on his personality but nothing on the economies of his 
times; and that the whole book was harder reading than it needed 
to be because of the effusive, high-flown language in which it was 
couched. Kahrstedt concluded with the remark that the lay reader 
would get an utterly false picture of the studies that have occupied 
historians of antiquity in the twentieth century from a book so 
thoroughly nineteenth-century in “ Stoffauswahl und Methode. .. . 
Wenn kein Papyrus, keine Inschrift, kein Grabfund in den letzten 
50 Jahren aus der Erde gekommen wire, wiirde in diesem Buch, 
wenigstens in den Zeiten von den Tyrannen bis Diokletian, kaum 
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eine Zeile anders aussehen.” Taeger replied in a Vorwort to the 
third edition with a testy dismissal of “ positivist critics” who 
were not interested in understanding his self-styled “ pioneering 
work,” and an apologetic assurance to the other side that his 
thinking and writing really did repose on an ethnic and racial 
foundation. 

We come thus to the current fourth edition, and what do we find? 
Gone, in the first place, is the now embarrassing racism from Vorwort 
and Einleitung, and the previous haughty attitude toward criticism 
is replaced by a more defensive attempt to justify the make-up and 
emphases of the book. In the book itself the author has yielded to 
criticism so far as to add half again as much text in the sections 
on the third and fourth centuries; he has, moreover, added a new 
paragraph or two here and there along the way; and he has 
arranged the Roman part in many more divisions and subdivisions 
than before—a distinct help. Beyond that we have the same un- 
balanced book, in which the details of the battles and marches of 
Alexander the Great occupy almost as many pages as the entire 
history of Augustus, and the period 133-44 B.C. (which Taeger 
knows intimately and handles best) receives a treatment equal in 
length to that accorded the period 44 B.C.-193 A.D. “ Wer auch 
jetzt noch an der Kiirze der hellenistischen und kaiserzeitlichen 
Abschnitte Anstoss nimmt, vergesse nicht,” we are told (p. VIII), 
“dass es fiir mich sehr viel leichter gewesen wire, sie ebenso breit 
zu schildern wie die Perioden, in denen die Antike gipfelt.” In 
other words, the last century of the Republic represents for Taeger 
the high point of Roman antiquity. Most of us, I think, will con- 
tinue to find a closer approach to the “ Gestalt der Mittelmeerlander ” 
in the history of the cosmopolitan Empire than in the death rattle, 
however grand, of a small ruling élite. Most of us will continue, too, 
Taeger (ibid.) to the contrary notwithstanding, to consider the more 
mundane matters of economy and society as important a part of 
history as politics and ideas. 

In sum, the informed reader can find in this book a number of 
apt restatements of familiar material, but I doubt if he will consider 
these a sufficient reward for plowing through so many turgid pages. 
Least well served will be the lay reader who turns to this book for 
the promise of its title and subtitle. For, where the Geschichte is 
so partial and out of balance, the Gestalt is perforce distorted. 
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REINHOLD STROMBERG. Greek Prefix Studies on the Use of Adjec- 
tive Particles. Goteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1946. 
Pp. 204. 20 Kr. (Acta Universitatis Gotoburgensis, LII [1946], 
no. 3.) 


The title of Strémberg’s study is a little deceptive, as he himself 
admits. Although beginning with some strictures upon the general 
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inadequacy of research into the Greek prefixes, he very soon limits 
the enquiry (p. 14) to cases of adjective compounds only. Subse- 
quently, he delimits the field of investigation still further by pro- 
posing (p. 19) to deal exclusively with adjectives compounded with 
the prefixes dzo-, éx-, émi-, and éy-, which lend themselves to his pur- 
pose because of their originally concrete (i.e. local) meaning. Even 
within these bounds, the field is so enormous that Stromberg adds 
still another restriction: he proposes (p. 20) to discuss chiefly those 
compounds of which (a) the second member is a verbal stem, or (b) 
the second member is itself an adjective. 

This is a valuable collection of materials which includes a surpris- 
ing number of sample compounds for analysis. Perhaps two general 
comments may be made before passing to matters of detail. In 
the first place, Stromberg has brought to bear his expert knowledge 
of Greek medical and zoological terminology. This is particularly 
welcome here because such compounds occur with notable frequency 
in the various technical writings (p. 133). In a number of cases, 
Stromberg is able to correct the lexica on the meaning of a rare 
technical term. Thus he proves convincingly (pp. 66-7) that éxAevKos 
as a medical term does not mean ‘ very white,’ ‘intensely white,’ as 
sometimes translated in lexica, but is rather used in contexts which 
indicate the turning of a natural color to a dull, dirty white (even 
approaching the meaning of wypds ‘ pale’ or ‘ yellowish’). Similarly, 
é€€pv0pos is originally used in the medical writings to denote a dirty 
red color (pp. 67-8). Or again, émiénpos, defined by Liddell-Scott- 
Jones as meaning ‘ very dry’ is subjected to an interesting analysis; 
Stromberg establishes (pp. 97-8) that the word is rather more com- 
mon than attested in lexica, and that its primary meaning is ‘ dry on 
the surface’ (as used to describe the tongue of a feverish patient). 

A second general remark might be that Strémberg has treated 
deverbal compounds with insufficient attention to verbal aspects. 
His otherwise excellent account (pp. 26-7) of the semantic develop- 
ment of dzo- posits distinctions in meaning to cover what in some 
cases may be no more than the difference between indeterminate and 
determinate aspect. Thus, apropos of dzozivew, it is not sufficient 
to lump this word with compounds meaning that something is 
‘harmed, weakened, destroyed, or annihilated.’ Actually, the IE 
root *pi-, *pd- is originally determinate in aspect and forms root 
aorists in Vedic Sanskrit and in Greek; from the Greek standpoint, 
the nasal infix of rivw, like the reduplication of Lat. bibd, also marks 
a determinate aspect (see Ernout-Meillet, s.v. bibd and pdtus). One 
suspects that as the determinate force faded from zivw, so that this 
verb could also be used to describe repeated or habitual acts of drink- 
ing, it was felt necessary to emphasize the determinate aspect once 
again by the use of a prefix (with dzomrivey one may compare 
German austrinken). The author does indeed point out (p. 63) the 
inchoative-ingressive force of the prefix éx- in such words as éxBoav 
‘shout aloud’; this is a phenomenon entirely comparable with the 
similar Russian use of za- in such forms as zakrichal ‘ cried out.’ He 
also correctly notes the ingressive force of ém- in certain compounds 
(p. 103). 
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One of the most curious results of Strémberg’s collections is to 
show that prefixes sometimes can be productive in two contradictory 
senses. He cites for example (p. 28) dzopedaiveoOa ‘turn black’ 
beside dzropeéAavors ‘ whitening’; or again (p. 58) éfovveiv in the con- 
trasted meanings, ‘ be intoxicated’ and ‘become sober’! The medi- 
cal term éiroxos can mean (p. 83) either ‘before birth’ or ‘ after 
birth.’ Needless to say, such opposition of meanings can in all cases 
be deduced from the multifold semantic development of the prefix 
in question. It is interesting to speculate on the degree of tolerance 
which Greek seems to show toward such irreconcilable elements. 

Strémberg has a useful discursus (pp. 50-2) on Greek adverbial 
expressions for the idea of ‘ suddenly,’ ‘at once,’ ‘ quickly,’ which he 
brings under a number of categories with citations of parallel 
semantic development from other languages. He is also illuminating 
(pp. 86-9) on the disputed development of éziopxos ‘ perjuring one- 
self’ (according to him, formed from émopxeiv, a “ prefix-noun- 
derivative ” itself formed directly from ém- and dpxos, in which ém- 
acquires analogically the sense of ‘ against,’ as in ém:BovAcvew). 

A few matters of detail may be mentioned in passing. Stromberg’s 
explanation (pp. 33-4) of dnvjs ‘unfriendly,’ so far as it relies on 
etymological considerations (i.e. from a stem *dno- ‘ face’ presumed 
on the basis of Sk. dnanam ‘face’) is probably unsatisfactory. 
Walde-Pokorny notes expressly, with reference to danvys and its 
contrary zpocnvys ‘friendly,’ that these words are not to be con- 
nected with Sk. dnanam in the sense “mit zu- oder abgewendetem 
Antlitz ” since the Sanskrit word is an innovation within Sanskrit. 
The Greek words probably reflect an element *-avoys also seen in 
Goth. ansts ‘favor,’ ete. At all events, it is better not to include 
apnvys Att. rpavys ‘bent forward,’ ‘prone’ in this same group, as 
Stromberg does; the parallelism with Lat. prénus is much more 
attractive (see J. B. Hofmann, Etym. Worterbuch des Griechischen 
[Munich, 1950], s. v.). 

The OPers. apanyaka ‘ great-great-grandfather ’ adduced by Strém- 
berg (p. 76) appears to be a scribal error for apaniydka in an 
inscription of Artaxerxes II. See Roland G. Kent, Old Persian (Am. 
Oriental Society, 1950), para. 22. 

That érnrys ‘ courteous’ contains jrop ‘heart’ in its second mem- 
ber, as Stromberg suggests (p. 83) is fairly unlikely on phono- 
logical grounds. It is true that no etymology of this word is entirely 
satisfactory though it has been traditionally linked with ézos. Pas- 
sow’s old definition, neatly framed to consort with this etymology, 
was “einer der mit sich sprechen lisst, der verniinftiges Zureden 
annimmt.” 

In conclusion, one incidental and perhaps unavoidable drawback 
in Strémberg’s work must be regretfully touched upon: though wv 
are grateful to him for writing in English, his text is thoroughly 
unidiomatie and at times even incorrect. Nevertheless, the matter is 
here more important than the manner, and the unfortunate style 
does not detract from the solid worth of the book. 


AMERICAN LEGATION, Gorpon M. MEssINna. 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
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